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FOREWORD 

I shall try to explain these men, not expose or glorify 
them. They all had power. Where did they get it? 
They accomplished great things for the common good. 
Why? Together with the men in the four other 
volumes in this series they bequeathed to us no small 
part of our social, scientific, political, and spiritual 
heritage. How ? To paraphrase Shakespeare’s line, 

The cause, dear reader, was not in their stars. 

But in themselves, that they were men of power. 

these studies I hope to discover the influences that 
operated to lift these men above the level of the com¬ 
monplace and to set their feet on higher ground. I 
shall present each man’s heredity, his cultural and na¬ 
tional background, his early home and rchool, his 
friendships, his purposes, his habits of work, his oppo¬ 
nents, and his philosophy of life. From these consid¬ 
erations it may be possible to construct an under¬ 
standable picture of his growing personality. Such 
biographical portraits will give more attention to each 
man’s early struggles than to his later accomplishments, 
more importance to what went on within his heart as a 
youth and young man than to the honors that ramo to 
him as an old man. 

Gratefully I acknowledge the constructive criticism 
of my wife, whose passion for accuracy has saved me 
from many a slip and whose encouragement has kept 
me at the task. My thanks also to my young colleagues, 
Edward Ouellette and Thomas Dick, for their assist¬ 
ance in preparing the sketches in this volume. 


F. E. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

1706-1790 

Franklin had a grand time. He found fun in more 
ways than most people can find trouble. He loved life. 
The world for him was full of wonders—wonders to be 
investigated, understood, and enjoyed. He had an in¬ 
satiable curiosity about everything from fertilizers and 
smoky chimneys to musical instruments and politics. 
Optimism radiated from him—optimism about the uni¬ 
verse in general and young America in particular. He 
rose from poverty to afHuence like a hero in one of 
Horatio Alger's novels; but, unlike most storybook 
heroes, he devoted the remaining forty-two years of his 
life to public service, much of it at little or no salary. 
At eighty-three he was still going strong. 

He left behind him an amazing list of accomplish¬ 
ments ; among them these: he started the first lending 
library in this country; he organized a remarkable de¬ 
bating club out of which grew the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society; he established four publications —The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, The Philadelphia Zeitung, Poor 
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Richard’s Almanac, and The General Magasine and 
Historical Quarterly; he showed farmers how to im¬ 
prove their crops by the use of fertilizer; he proved 
that lightning is electricity; he invented a new and 
economical kind of stove and a more effective variety 
of street lighting; he designed bifocal lenses for 
spectacles; he founded an academy which grew into the 
University of Pennsylvania; he organized the police 
force of Philadelphia and its first fire company; he was 
the first to advocate a union of the colonies and col¬ 
lective bargaining with the mother company; he was 
sent by the colonies to represent them in England; he 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and one of the framers of the Constitution; 
he secured the aid of France for the colonies in the 
Revolutionary War; he served two terms as Governor 
of Pennsylvania. The man who achieved such dis¬ 
tinction was no storybook hero; he was a statesman, a 
practical scientist, and a man of power. 

His Times. He was bom in Boston, January 17, 
1706, amid yeasty times. New ideas were fermenting 
in the minds of men throughout Europe. The doctrine 
of the divine right of kings was tottering, its founda¬ 
tions wrecked by tyrannous monarchs and its doom 
sealed by the tmanswerable arguments of John Milton. 
John Locke with his Essay on Human Understanding 
had championed civil and religious liberty. J. J. Rous¬ 
seau was soon to carry the idea further in his Social 
Contract and pave the way for new experiments in 
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democracy and for two revolutions. Isaac Newton liad 
promulgated revolutionary theories in science; Handel 
and Bach in music. 

Yet few of these new ideas had penetrated the New 
World. The early settlers were too busy clearing for¬ 
ests, guarding their scalps from Indians, and trying to 
establish themselves to pay much attention to what 
went on along the frontiers of thought in Europe. 
Books were few, magazines fewer, and no community 
yet had a public library. Nor did anyone in this cotm- 
try care much about what went on in the Old World. 
The Pilgrims and their successors had cut loose from in¬ 
tolerable conditions there and were now working out 
their own salvation here. All they wanted was to be 
let alone. Their relations with England were none too 
happy, but no one seriously thought of rebelling against 
her. She was still the mother country to which they 
were bound by family as well as by economic ties. 

Ministers, Puritan and Anglican, were practically the 
only educators. In New England Roger Williams and 
the Mathers, Cotton and his son Increase, had thun¬ 
dered the Puritan gospel. The Quakers had taken root 
in various settlements between Virginia and Rhode 
Island, and George Fox, their founder and leader, had 
spent two years among them encouraging the faithful 
and winning thousands of converts. But not even the 
best of religious leaders had as yet done much thinking 
along the social lines of Locke and Rousseau. Indi¬ 
vidual rather than social salvation was the keynote of 







men of power 

the message of the churches, and individual salvation 
was mostly—with the notable exception of the Quakers 
—m terms of otherworldliness. For this reason the 
churches were to make small appeal to Benjamin 
Frai^m. His interests were to center in this world 
and in changing it for the better. 

Heredity. His ancestors on his father’s side had 
lived for three hundred years or more in the same 
village, Ecton, England, about sixty miles from Lon¬ 
don and only a few miles from the ancestral home of 
George Washington. The Washingtons were rich, the 
Franklins poor, and it is doubtful if the two families 
ev^ met while in England. The Franklins had been 
holders of some thirty acres of land and were black¬ 
smiths by trade. Though poor, they had been inde¬ 
pendent thinkers and had espoused the cause of the 
Protestants against the papists when to do so meant 
severe persecution. Benjamin’s great-great-grand¬ 
father had secured an English Bible (Protestant) 
which, during the persecutions, he had to conceal. He 
did so by fastening it with tapes to the under side of a 
stoo When he wished to read it to his family, he 
would first post one child at the doorway to stand 
watch (lest some officer sweep down upon them) and 
ffien mvert the stool and read from the book. Ben¬ 
jamin^ grandfather, Thomas, had four sons-at least 
two of whom showed more than ordinary ingenuity in 
mechanical affairs and a disposition to break out in 
print on public issues. The youngest of these sons. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Tosiah, was Benjamin’s father. (In fact, Benjamin 
was the youngest son of the youngest son for five gen- 

erations back.) 

Tosiah married young and brought his wife and three 
children to New England about 1682. There he ha 
four more children by his first wife and ten more by a 
second wife. In the old country he had been a dyer by 
trade but finding little use for this skill in America he 
took up candle- and soap-making. Benjamin in his 
autobiography thus describes him: 


He had an excellent constitution of body, was of 
middle stature, but well set, and very strong; he was 
ingenious, could draw prettily, was skilled a little in 
music and had a clear pleasing voice ... but ^s ^^t 
excellence lay in a sound understanding and solid judg¬ 
ment in prudential matters, both in pnvate and public 
affairs.... I remember well his being frequently visited 
by leading people, who consulted him for his opinion 
in affairs of the town or of the church he belonged to, 
and showed a good deal of respect for his ju gmen 
and advice; he was also much consulted by private 
persons about their affairs when any difficulty occurred, 
Ind frequently chosen an arbitrator between contending 
parties. 


His mother, Josiah’s second wife, was Abiah Folger, 
daughter of one of the first settlers of New England. 
Of her he writes more briefly, saying that she, too, had 
an excellent constitution, hat she suckled all her ten 
children, and that he never knew her to have any sick- 
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ness but that of which she died at the age of ei<^htv- 
nve. (His father died at eighty-nine.) Over *their 
graves m Boston Benjamin placed a marble stone with 
this inscription; 

Josiah Franklin 
and 

Abiah his wife, 
lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years. 

Without an estate, or any gainful employment 
by constant labor and industry, 
with God’s blessing, 
they maintained a large family 
comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren 
reputably. 

From this instance, reader, 
be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, 
and distrust not Providence. 

He was a pious and prudent man ; 
she, a discreet and virtuous woman. 

_ Their youngest son, 
in filial regard to their memory, 
places this stone. 

J. F. born 1655, died 1744, ^tat 89 
A. F. bom 1667, died 1752, Mtzt 85. 

Early Home and Environment. The home of the 
FranWms was plentifully supplied with children—^but 
with little else. As many as thirteen of them gathered 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

around the parental board at one time. Naturally, most 
of the father’s modest income had to go for food. Yet 
he had a few books, chiefly on religious subjects and of 
a polemic nature. Benjamin seems to have read them 
all—and they set his mind forever against the ministry. 
But among them he afterward recalled a few that he 
found rewarding: Plutarch’s Lives most of all, De 
Foe’s Essay on Projects, and Cotton Mather’s Essay 
upon the Good That Is Devised’and Designed by Those 
Who Desire to Answer the Great End of Life and to 
Do Good While They Live. The latter he credited 
with profoundly influencing his life because of its per¬ 
suasive appeal for applied goodness in everyday living. 

Of the other brothers and sisters in that home we 
know next to nothing. The girls married; the boys 
entered various trades but made no particular stir in 
the life of the community. James is the only one men¬ 
tioned in the numerous biographies, and he simply be¬ 
cause he gave Benjamin a series of beatings that turned 
the latter away from his first job and toward a new 
career. Of these beatings, more later. 

Boston, at the time of Benjamin’s childhood, had a 
population of some seven or eight thousand. Puritan 
in tradition, the people lived austerely with few com¬ 
forts and fewer luxuries. Around the wharves there 
was considerable bustle, for here foreign ships unloaded 
their cargoes, and sailors told news of the Old World. 
Here the children played, and here Benjamin began to 
think of the sea as his home when he grew up; for the 
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sailors told him stories of their adventures, tales that 
made the quiet city of the narrow twisting streets seem 
dull and drab. 

Early Struggles. A few scenes from his early years 
may give a fairly accurate picture of the growing boy 
and the influences that were molding the man he was 
to become. The first occurs when he is about six. It 
is a holiday, and he has been given some coppers to 
buy something for himself. He has seen another boy 
blowing a new kind of whistle. He wants one like it 
for himself. So off to the shop he runs, finds the whis¬ 
tle, gives all his pennies for it without a question, and 
hurries home in triumph. There he toots the thing to 
his own great enjoyment, but to the annoyance of 
everyone else in that crowded domicile. F inall y his 
brothers and sisters ask him how much he paid for the 
toy; and when they hear, they tell him that it was about 
four times too much. And they go on to remind him 
of all the other desirable things he might have had with 
his money. They laugh at him until he cries with 
vexation. Somewhere in the back of his head he regis¬ 
ters a resolve which he is often to recall in later years 
and in larger transactions: *'Don’t pay too much for the 
whistle.” 

Two years later we see him in the Boston Grammar 
School where his father has placed him with the ex¬ 
pectation of dedicating him, as the tithe of his ten sons, 
to the ministry. Benjamin has no inclination in that 
direction, but he loves to read and soon stands at the 
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head of his class and is promoted to the class above. 
By this time, however, his father, counting the cost of 
continuing the lad through college, and finding it too 
great for his small means, gives up the idea of a classi¬ 
cal education for Benjamin and transfers him to a 
school kept by George Brownell, who had attained a 
considerable reputation as a teacher of writing and 
mathematics. There the boy stays for a year, learning 
the elements of writing, but failing in arithmetic. 

At ten his father takes him from school to help in 
the business of making candles and soap. There we 
find him, a growing discontent within him, working all 
day, six days a week, cutting wicks, filling the candle 
molds, attending shop, and running errands. But when 
his day’s stint is done, he is off to the water front or to 
the nearer millpond to swim and play with boats and 
canoes. He puts so much pent-up energy into this play 
and develops so much skill in swimming and in handling 
the boats that the other boys of the neighborhood make 
him their leader. Among other things, he learns how 
to fly a kite while swimming and to make the kite help 
pull him along in the water. 

Sometimes, however, he leads his playfellows into 
scrapes. One day, for instance, he proposes that they 
build a wharf on the edge of the millpond. Yes, but 
where to get the materials? He points out to them 
a heap of stones near by—stones which belonged to a 
neighbor who intended them for use in a house he was 
building. So that evening, after the builders have gone, 
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Benjamin and his gang take the stones and, working 
busily with an energy they had never shown in house¬ 
hold chores, carry the stones away and build their 
wharf. The next morning the house-builders discover 
the theft and complain to the boys’ parents. Various 
painful sessions in the woodhouse follow. Benjamin 
tries to argue with his father that the wharf would 
really be a very useful thing, but his father persuades 
him that nothing is useful which is not honest. 

Meanwhile, his discontent with the drudgery of 
candle- and soap-making increases, and his yearning 
for the life of a sailor becomes almost a fixed purpose. 
His father, convinced that his youngest son is cut 
out for better things, patiently concentrates what time 
he can borrow from his business to taking the lad 
around town and showing him other trades and the 
openings they offer to bright boys. Thus he introduces 
him to bricklayers, carpenters, turners, glassmakers, 
and cutlery manufacturers; but Benjamin finds in none 
of their trades the adventurous possibilities of the sea. 
So, fearing that his son might take things into his own 
hands and run away, Josiah hits upon a new plan. 
Benjamin has shown an unusual liking for books. 
Would he not like to be apprenticed to his own brother 
James as a printer? Yes, this is more agreeable. To 
learn the printing trade and perhaps someday to print 
books—^that might not be as exciting as sailing the seas, 
but it would be better than making candles or boiling 
soap. So at twelve Benjamin is apprenticed to his 
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brother James, lately returned from learning the trade 
in London. After the custom of those days, Benjamin 
signs a paper of indenture by which he binds himself 
to serve his brother faithfully as an apprentice for nine 
years, or until he is twenty-one. 

When we see him again, some two or three years 
later, he is alone in the printing shop reading a copy of 
Addison and Steele’s Spectator and working out an 
experiment with it. In the intervening years he has 
worked daily at long hours and low wages. He has 
borrowed books from booksellers’ clerks and read them 
hastily at night so that they might be returned next 
morning before being missed. He has composed some 
doggerel and had two of his poems published (one 
dealing with a shipwreck and the other with a pirate), 
and of late he has been trying his hand at prose. But 
his father, reading some of it, has pointed out that it 
lacks clearness and order and elegance. Benjamin has 
resolved on improvement. He has found in the Specta¬ 
tor a delightful style which achieves the virtues he has 
missed. So at night he returns to the shop and sets 
himself to the task of imitating the Spectator’s English. 
In his own words: 

With this view I took some of the papers, and, mak¬ 
ing short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid 
them by a few days, and then, without looking at the 
book tried to complete the papers again, by expressing 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had 
been expressed before, in any suitable words that should 
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come to hand. Then I compared my Spectator with 
the original, discovered some of my faults, and cor¬ 
rected them. 

Another method is to take stories and tell them in 
verse, “since the continual occasion for words of the 
same import, but of different length, to suit the meas¬ 
ure, or of different sound for the rhyme” puts him 
under the necessity of searching for variety. After 
he has told the story in verse, he lays it aside a few 
days; and, coming to it fresh, he puts it back into prose, 
often discovering that he has made certain improve¬ 
ments on the original. By such lessons, self-assigned 
and self-taught, night after night and on Sundays, he 
seeks to develop a capacity to express himself exactly 
and gracefully. For he is “extremely ambitious,” he 
says, “to come in time to be a tolerable English writer.” 

The next scene reveals him carrying this self- 
discipline a step further. Knowing that his school 
days are over and that he has, as yet, only a smattering 
of education, he determines to acquire more. Among 
his friends are one or two who have small libraries 
from which they are willing to lend him a few books. 
His problem is how to find the spare time to read them 
and the spare cash to buy some for himself. Having 
read of the benefits to purse and health of a vegetable 
diet, he goes to his brother James with this proposition: 
“James,” he says in effect, “you are now paying me so 
much for my board. If you will give me half that 
amount I will board myself.” To this James instantly 
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agrees. So Benjamin works out a vegetable diet which 
he can easily prepare. By frugal management he 
boards himself on about half the amount his brother 
now allows him, investing the remainder in books. He 
eats his lunch (often consisting only of bread, raisins, 
and a baker's tart at the shop while the others have 
gone out for theirs and still has half an hour for read¬ 
ing. 

Having thus solved the problem of time and cash 
for books, he now takes up the study of arithmetic, in 
which he failed at school, and by his own method mas¬ 
ters its rudiments. He follows it with a course in 
elementary geometry, learned from a book on naviga¬ 
tion. Next he reads Locke's Essay on Human Under¬ 
standing and Royal's Art of Thinking. Then he labors 
through an English grammar in which he comes across 
a specimen of a Socratic dialogue. It strikes him so 
forcibly that he procures Xenophon's Memorable 
Things of Socrates where he finds other examples of 
the Greek philosopher's method of discussing great 
questions and making his opponents confute their own 
arguments. In his autobiography Benjamin describes 
the effect upon his own habits of discussion: 

I was charmed with it, adopted it, dropt my abrupt 
contradiction and positive argumentation, and put on 
the humble inquirer and doubter. . . . I . . . practiced 
it continually, and grew very artful and expert in draw- 

^He did not remain a strict vegetarian for more than a few 
years, but often returned to a vegetable diet for his health's sake. 
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ing people, even of superior knowledge, into conces¬ 
sions, the consequences of which they did not foresee. 
... I continued this method some few years, but grad¬ 
ually left it, retaining only the habit of expressing 
myself in terms of modest diffidence; never using, 
when I advanced anything that may possibly be dis¬ 
puted, the words certainly, undoubtedly . . . but rather 
. . .1 should think it so or so, for such and such reasons, 
or it is so, if 1 am not mistaken. This habit, I believe" 
has been of great advantage to me when I have had 
occasion to inculcate my opinions, and persuade men 
into measures that I have been from time to time en¬ 
gaged in promoting. .. . 

Now comes an episode in which the developing youth 
begins to try his literary wings. His brother has 
started a small newspaper, The New England Courant, 
the fourth to be published in America. It is devoted, 
as the others were, to discussions of religious and public 
affairs of the city and colony. Benjamin helps to set 
the type and operate the small hand-press, and sells the 
paper on the streets. Listening to the approving com¬ 
ments of the contributors and the readers, he is excited 
to make his own contribution to its columns. Realizing 
that his brother would hardly welcome anything from 
himself, a lad of fifteen years, he composes a piece 
under the assumed name of “Mrs. Silence Dogood” 
and slips it one evening under the door of the shop. 
Next morning he has the exquisite pleasure of hearing 
his brother and the older men read it and commend it. 
He writes thirteen more such articles before his stock 
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of ideas runs out. Then he confesses to Janies their 
true authorship. James is amazed and not altogether 
pleased. This apprentice seems to him rather pre¬ 
sumptuous. A few beatings might help to keep him in 
his place. 

The beatings are given, but they lead only to increas¬ 
ing estrangement between the brothers. This estrange¬ 
ment comes to a climax in a few months after a series 
of difficulties between the local authorities and the 
paper. James attacks the government for its efforts ^.o 
prevent the spread of smallpox by a method of vaccina¬ 
tion that had been used in England. His strictures be¬ 
come so obnoxious that he is thrown into prison for a 
month. Later the government cracks down upon him 
again and forbids him to print his paper unless he will 
first submit its contents for censorship to the Secretary 
of the Province. Unwilling to do this, he devises a 
plan by which Benjamin shall be the nominal publisher. 
To avoid the charge that this is only a ruse by which 
he is continuing the publication through his apprentice 
he cancels Benjamin’s original papers of indenture but 
makes him sign a new set which he keeps secret. 

Thus the Courant goes on, but so do the quarrels 
between the brothers. James is harsh and overbearing; 
Benjamin high-spirited, saucy, and provocative. At 
length, after a bitter scene, more violent than usual, in 
which James gives Benjamin a severe beating, the boy, 
knowing that James will not dare to make the new 
secret indentures public, quits his brother s service. In 
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revenge James goes about Boston and blackballs Ben¬ 
jamin among the other printers so that he is unable to 
secure employment with any of them. In this crisis 
Benjamin resolves to strike out for himself. Selling 
his precious books to raise passage money, he goes to 
New York. (New York in those days was smaller 
than Boston and had only one print shop and no book¬ 
store.) After fruitless search for work there he hears 
of a possible opening in Phidadelphia and again em¬ 
barks, hoping to reach that city before his funds are 
entirely exhausted. 

He is embarking on trouble. The vessel on which he 
sails is a crazy old boat with rotten sails, manned by 
only one boatman.” A storm besets it before it has 
crossed New York Bay; the only other passenger, a 
drunken Dutchman, falls overboard, and Benjamin 
rescues him. For thirty hours without food or sleep 
they toss on turbulent waves before they finally reach 
Amboy, New Jersey. There Benjamin, bedraggled and 
half sick, sets out on foot to walk the fifty miles to 
Philadelphia. Heavy rains delay him so that the 
journey takes three days. The last part of it he makes 
by another boat in which he helps at the rowing. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, weary, footsore, dis¬ 
heartened, and with only a Dutch dollar to his name, he 
is a sorry spectacle. His only extra clothing is stuffed 
into the pockets of his shabby suit. He is hungry, too, 
and knows nowhere to go, for it is Sunday morning 
and all places of employment are closed. Now comes 
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the famous scene in which, having purchased three 
puffy rolls for a penny, he walks down the street with 
one under each arm while he eats the third. He passes 
the house of a Mr. Read, whose daughter Deborah, 
standing in the doorway is highly amused at this strange 
young man. He is not exactly the answer to the 
maiden’s prayer for her future husband. Passing on 
down the street, his hunger satisfied by the one large 
roll, he gives the other two to a needy woman with a 
child and then follows a crowd of neatly dressed people. 
They turn their steps into a Quaker Meeting House. 
Benjamin turns with them, finds a seat and, during 
the Quakers’ customary silence, falls fast asleep. After 
an hour or so someone gently wakes him and tells him 
the meeting is over. Thus ends the first morning in 
the city that is to be his home for the rest of his life. 

After a night in cheap lodgings, early next morning 
he is at the printing office where he hopes to find work. 
But the vacancy has been filled. However, the proprie¬ 
tor kindly allows him to sleep in the building and intro¬ 
duces him to a Jewish printer, Samuel Keimer, a man 
with an unkempt beard, a chaotic shop, and a glutton¬ 
ous appetite. Here at last Benjamin finds work, and 
here he begins his new career. Keimer, though some¬ 
thing of a scholar, knows nothing of presswork. So it 
is arranged that Franklin shall have charge of the press, 
which he promptly proceeds to improve. Some months 
pass, business grows, and the young printer makes new 
friends. He also moves his lodging from Bradford’s 
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shop to the home of Mr. Read, father of Deborah, 
whom he soon begins to court. 

Shortly an incident occurs which adds an important 
contribution to his mounting fund of experience. Robert 
Holmes, his brother-in-law and master of a ship that 
plies between Boston and Delaware, happening to be in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia, learns that Benjamin 
is now working there. He writes him a letter urging 
him to come back to Boston where his father and all 
the Franklins are anxious about him, having had no 
word from him in all these months. To that kindly 
letter Benjamin replies at some length, relating his 
reasons for leaving Boston. His letter is so persuasively 
written and so felicitously expressed that Holmes 
shows it to Sir William Keith, governor of the Province 
of Pennsylvania. Now Sir William is an expansive 
individual much given to promises, like many another 
politician before his time and since. He is so taken 
with Benjamin’s letter and his evident power of putting 
words together effectively that he wants to see the 
young man. Philadelphia needs a really good printer; 
if this youngster is encouraged, he may some day be 
running a newspaper, and newspapers are desirable 
allies for governors. So he arranges a meeting with 
Benjamin, holds before him a bright prospect of own¬ 
ing his own shop, and writes a letter to Josiah Franklin, 
urging him to advance five hundred dollars capital to 
his son for the enterprise. 

Benjamin goes bade to Boston with the letter. His 
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father receives him gladly but after due consideration 
rejects the governor's suggestion; Benjamin is too 

young yet for such a responsibility, but if he will wait 
until he is twenty-one, the help will be forthcoming. 
The governor, on hearing this, being in one of his ex¬ 
pansive and promising moods, says, “Since he will not 
set you up, I will do it myself.” Thereupon he asks 
Benjamin to make an inventory of the equipment he 
will need, take ship to England, and there purchase the 
things himself. “And while there,” he adds, “you may 
make acquaintances and establish correspondences in 
the bookselling and stationery way.” 

All this raises the youth’s hopes to the highest pitch. 
He prepares the inventory, resigns his job with Keimer, 
“interchanges some promises” with Deborah, draws his 
savings from the bank, and purchases his passage to 
England on the boat suggested by the governor. Fre¬ 
quently, as the day for sailing approaches, he calls upon 
the governor to receive the letters of introduction ^and 
the money promised. Each time the governor is too 
busy just now”; he will send them later. At last Bra- 
jamin boards the ship, still trusting the latest promise 

_that the governor is sending the letters and money by 

the same vessel. The ship sails, its mail is eventually 
opened, and there is nothing for Benjamin. Arriving 
in England nearly three months later, he learns that 
Sir William has a reputation of being a complete rascal 
and liar extraordinary. 

What to do? In this predicament Franklin turns for 
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advice to a Quaker he has met on board, a Mr. Denham, 
a merchant from Philadelphia. Shall he take his re¬ 
remaining savings—^about fifty dollars, just enough for 
the return voyage—and go back on the next ship? 
“No,” advises Mr. Denham, “novr that you are here, 
you had better secure employment. Among the printers 
here you will improve yourself; and when you return 
to America, you will be able to set up to greater advan¬ 
tage.” So the disillusioned youth stays. 

He has a rough time of it at first and lives from hand 
to mouth. But he secures employment at Palmer’s 
Printing House and later at Watts’. He is known 
among the printers as the “Water American” from the 
fact that he drinks only water while they are accus¬ 
tomed to drink six pints of beer each day. Their theory 
is that “strong beer makes strong men.” They laugh 
at him; but when they discover that he can carry a 
heavy form of type in each hand while they require 
two hands for a single form, they begin to see that 
there may be something in his theory that there is “more 
nourishment in a pennyworth of bread than in a quart 
of beer.” He makes friends easily and attracts men of 
ambition and energy. He writes a number of articles, 
including a little semi-philosophical pamphlet (after¬ 
ward regretted) entitled “A Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain.” A surgeon of 
standing reads it and invites him to join a circle of 
young literary men and artists. Meanwhile, he con¬ 
tinues to add to his knowledge of printing and studies 
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the processes of making t 3 rpe and of engraving—skills 
as yet unknown in America. Finally, when his 
dexterity in swimming is noised about, a former Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer sends for him and asks him to 
take his two sons under his tutelage. He is considering 
this offer and remaining in England to establish a 
swimming school, which promises to be very profitable, 
when his Quaker friend Denham ^ offers him an op¬ 
portunity to return to Philadelphia as an assistant in his 
store. Had Franklin stayed, the whole history of the 
American colonies might has taken a different course. 

His homeward voyage—eighty-two days in a tiny 
sailing vessel whose passengers and crew number only 
twenty-one—^might easily provide scenes enough for 
an exciting motion picture. But we have no space here 
for their adventures and vicissitudes. They bear out 
Dr. Johnson’s remark that “a ship in these days is 
worse than a jail; there is in jail better air, better com¬ 
pany, better conveniences of every kind, and a ship has 
the additional disadvantage of being in danger.” Our 
attention must be concentrated on this twenty-year-old 
printer and budding business man. He keeps a detailed 
journal of the voyage and in it records his observations 

®The caliber of this man Denham may be judged from this act* 
on arrival in England he had searched out the addresses of his 
creditors who had suffered losses when, as a merchant in Bristol 
several years earlier, he had been forced into bankruptcy. Now 
after a fresh start in America and subsequent success, he'had re’ 
timed to find his old creditors. He brought them together at a 
dinner where each man found beneath his plate a checi including 
both principal and interest 
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of the passengers and crew, the weather, the water, 
the flying flsh, the sharks, the seaweed, the eclipses, and 
whatever other natural phenomena come within range 
of his observant eyes. Some of his descriptions re¬ 
mind one of those made by Charles Darwin on the 
famous voyage of the “Beagle.” 

Having observed everything about him, he turns his 
thoughts upon himself. He is returning with increased 
skill in his trade, with greater knowledge of books and 
of the world, with a host of new friends, some of them 
distinguished men—^but this is not all. On the liability 
side of his ledger he realizes that he owes some money 
to a friend who has helped him in England, that he has 
been unfaithful to Deborah in the long absence, and 
that he has until now made no plan for his life other 
tlian to get on and prosper. This, he knows, is not 
enough. So he works out a plan for his own develop¬ 
ment. In it he sets forth these aims, among others: 
to live frugally until his debt is paid; to apply himself 
industriously to his new business and “not divert my 
mind from my business by any foolish project of grow¬ 
ing suddenly rich, for industry and patience are the 
surest means of plenty”; to be sincere in every word 
and action; to speak ill of no man. In a few years he 
is to expand these aims into a unique project in moral 
self-discipline, as we shall see. 

Back in Philadelphia at long last, he finds his trou¬ 
bles are not over. Deborah Read, long neglected, has 
yielded to pressure from her mother and married a potter 
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who has turned out to be a worthless character and 
deserted her. Mr. Denham, who takes Benjamin into 
his home and into his business and, seeing him so dili¬ 
gent, intends an early promotion for him, suddenly dies. 
The business is liquidated by the executors, leaving the 
young man out of employment. In vain he searches for 
work with other merchants. Keimer in the meantime 
has apparently prospered and now offers to take him 
back, secretly planning to discharge him after taking 
advantage of the new printing skills Benjamin has 
learned while in England. Franklin accepts, teaches 
Keimer’s apprentices, contributes his own new knowl¬ 
edge of engraving, type-molding, and ink-making, and 
then, Keimer growing intolerably offensive, walks out 
after a bitter quarrel. At the request of his fellow 
workmen, who have as high a regard for him as they 
have a low one for Keimer, he returns long enough to 
carry through to success a new and difficult job of en¬ 
graving paper money for the government of New Jer- 
sery. To accomplish it he builds the first copperplate 
press in America. In the course of this job he makes 
friends with several officials of that province, some 
sagacious men among them, who afterward become 
very helpful to him. 

This job done, he again withdraws from Keimer’s 
employment and now for the first time sets up in busi¬ 
ness for himself. With the help of a friend, Meredith, 
whose father supplies most of the capital, he foimds 
the firm of Franklin and Meredith in a building on 
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Market Street. They pay a hundred dollars a year 
rental for the building and re-let most of it to a glazier 
in return for their board. They secure their printing 
machinery from England, hang out their sign, and hope 
for customers. They do not have to wait long. Their 
doors are scarcely opened when one of Franklin’s 
numerous friends— a. man named House—coming upon 
a countryman in need of having a small printing job 
done steers the man to the new shop. The young part¬ 
ners welcome him with open arms, for they have ex¬ 
pended all their cash on their equipment. The job 
amounts to only five shillings, but, says Franklin, “those 
five shillings coming so seasonably gave me more pleas¬ 
ure than any crown I have since earned, and the grati¬ 
tude I felt toward House has made me often more 
ready than perhaps I should otherwise have been to 
assist young beginners.” 

The Junto. A few months before this Franklin 
has organized a secret debating society known as the 
Junto. Its membership is limited to twelve picked 
friends, and its purpose is mutual improvement. Each 
member in turn is required to produce one or more 
queries on any point of morals, politics, or natural 
philosophy to be discussed by the society. The debates 
“were to be conducted in the sincere spirit of inquiry 
after truth, without fondness for dispute or desire of 
victory.” In spite of the secrecy which they have hoped 
to maintain (in order to keep out undesirable mem¬ 
bers), the success of their debates is soon so talked 
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about that they are besieged by applicants who want to 
join. Whereupon Franklin suggests that each of the 
original members organize, if he wishes to do so, a 
separate club upon the same lines. Several do. The 
original club continues its existence for nearly forty 
years, discussing each week social and scientific and 
moral issues of the day. Out of it, at length, grows the 
American Philosophical Society. 

His Business Grows, Although Franklin had no 
selfish motive when he founded the Junto, now, in the 
first year of his new business, he has an unlooked-for 
reward. Its members, knowing the quality of his mind 
and confident in his integrity, bring their business to 
his shop and encourage their friends to do likewise. 
Early and late the young partners work, although the 
burden of it falls mostly on Franklin, since Meredith 
is seldom sober. Merchants, leaving their own stores 
long after their employees have gone home for the day, 
pass the new print shop and see activity still going on 
there. They bring their patronage. The officials of 
the city and colony, discovering that Franklin and 
Meredith have better type and do more accurate and 
more attractive work than other printers, begin to place 
with them the public printing. And so the young 
business begins to thrive. We shall not relate here its 
difficulties or its financial crises—^they are the common 
lot of all such enterprises. Ultimately Meredith, still 
addicted to liquor and more attracted by a farm in 
North Carolina, drops out; and Franklin buys his in- 
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terest and becomes sole proprietor. He also buys a 
small newspaper,® opens a stationery shop, slowly man¬ 
ages to pay oif his debts, and continues to write articles 
that keep people talking about his ideas. 

Shaping His Own Philosophy of Life. Those ideas 
concern us here, for we are primarily seeking the factors 
in his life which account in some measure for his pow¬ 
er. According to his own judgment in his seventy- 
ninth year, he owed the constant felicity of his long 
life to the philosophy and the system of ethical dis¬ 
cipline that he worked out when he was in his early 
twenties. As we have seen, he did some thinking along 
these lines on the homeward voyage from England. He 
now carries his thought further. Although he was 
raised in a Puritan home, he has counted himself for 
several years a freethinker. He has been free in mor¬ 
als, too, and an illegitimate son has been the result. He 
has persuaded some of his friends to his ideas. But 
his observations of the fruits of this so-called free- 
thinking make him think again. His closest friends, 
Collins and Ralph, have both counted themselves free¬ 
thinkers, and both have gone sadly astray. Governor 
Keith is a freethinker and the greatest long-distance 
liar in the province. And looking upon his own life, 
he finds much in it, especially in the suffering he has 
caused Deborah Read and the self-centeredness of his 

1. it had only nine subscribers, it had an ambitious, 

toough horrendous, name: Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences, and Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin dropped the first 
eight words from its title. 
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BENJAMIN FBANKLIN 

ambitions, to give him pause. He comes to the con¬ 
clusion that negations of orthodox beliefs, however 
well grounded, are hardly sufficient to live by. He must 
stake his life on something positive. 

Accordingly, he works out his own statement of 
“First Principles.” He records them in a little hand¬ 
written book which he entitles Articles of Belief and 
Acts of Religion. The book consists of a creed, an in¬ 
vocation, a litany, Milton’s “Hymn to the Creator,” 
and a closing prayer. The essence of his creed is: 

That there is one God, who made all things; 

That He governs the world by His providence; 

That He ought to be worshiped by adoration, prayer, 
and thanksgiving; 

But that the most acceptable service to God is doing 
good to man; 

That the soul is immortal; 

And that God will certainly reward virtue and punish 
vice, either here or hereafter. 

The concluding prayer is one of thanksgiving for 
peace and liberty; for food and raiment; for corn and 
wine and milk, and every kind of helpful nourishment; 
for the common benefits of air and light; for useful fire 
and delicious water; for knowledge and literature and 
every useful art; for friends and their prosperity; for 
the fewness of his own enemies; for life and reason and 
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the use of speech; for health and joy, and every pleasant 
hour.'^ 

Not content with this liturgy, sometime later he 
works out a method by which he endeavors to attain 
perfection in his own life. He says, 

I conceived the bold and arduous project of arriv¬ 
ing at moral perfection .... As I knew, or thought I 
knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see why 
I might not always do the one and avoid the other. 
But I soon found I had undertaken a task of more 
difficulty than I had imagined. While my care was 
employed in guarding against one fault, I was often 
surprised by another; habit took the advantage of in¬ 
attention; inclination was sometimes too strong for 
reason. I concluded, at length, that the mere specula¬ 
tive conviction that it was our interest to be completely 
virtuous was not sufficient to prevent our slipping; and 
that the contrary habits must be broken, and good ones 
acquired and established, before we can have any 
dependence on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct. 

For this purpose he contrives a characteristic method. 
He selects thirteen virtues which seem to him neces¬ 
sary or desirable, appending to each a precept as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. Temperance. Eat not to dullness; drink not to 
elevation. 


^ Ifingthier account of this and his other religious views, see 
J. M. Stifler, The Religion of Benjamin Franklin, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1925. 
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2. Silence. Speak not but what may benefit' others 
or yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order. Let all things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. 

4. Resolution. Resolve to perform what you ought; 
perform without fail what you resolve. 

5. Frugality. Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself; i.e., waste nothing. 

6. Industry. Lose no time; be always employed in 
something useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity. Use no hurtful deceit; think inno¬ 
cently and justly; and, if you speak, speak accord- 
ingly. 

8. Justice. Wrong none by doing injuries, or omit¬ 
ting the benefits that are your duty. 

9. Moderation. Avoid extremes; forbear resenting 
injuries so much as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness. Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, 
clothes, or habitation. 

11. Tranquillity. Be not disturbed at trifles, or at 
accidents common or unavoidable. 

12. Chasity. Rarely use venery but for health or 
offspring, ^never to dullness, weakness, or the in¬ 
jury of your own or another's peace or reputation. 

13. Humility. Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 

At first he had selected only twelve virtues for his list, 

but 

A Quaker friend having kindly informed me that I 

was generally thought proud; that my pride showed 
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itself frequently in conversation; that I was not content 
with being in the right when discussing any point, but 
was overbearing and rather insolent, of which he con¬ 
vinced me by mentioning several instances; I deter¬ 
mined endeavoring to cure myself, if I could, of this 
vice or folly among the rest, and I added Humility to 
my list, giving an extensive meaning to the word. 

His intention being to acquire the habit of these virtues, 
he realizes that it would not be well to attempt the 
whole lot at once and decides to attempt to master one 
at a time. He makes a little book in which he allots one 
page to each virtue. He so rules the pages that there 
is space for marking his progress day by day. Every 
fall from grace he records with a black spot. He gives 
a week’s strict attention to each virtue in turn, marking 
conscientiously his slips. There being thirteen virtues 
and fifty-two weeks, he thus is able to go through the 
whole list four times each year. He is surprised to 
find himself much fuller of faults than he had supposed 
and now and then is tempted to give up the whole 
project and content himself with a few faults among 
his virtues “to keep his friends in countenance.” But 
he persists and makes a daily habit of the exercise as a 
part of his regimen. 

This regimen consists of rising each morning at five, 
addressing a prayer to “Powerful Goodness,” ® going 

"The prayer: “O Powerful Goodness, Bountiful Fatl.:r, Merci¬ 
ful Guide! Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my truest 
interest Strengthen iny resolutions to perform what that wisdom 
dictates. Accept my kind offices to thy other children as the only 
return m my power for thy continual favors to me.” 
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through his home-made liturgy, making a resolution 
to do some specific good during the day, planning the 
whole day’s w^ork, breakfasting at seven, working until 
twelve, lunching and reading and overlooking his ac¬ 
counts until two, working again until six, supping at 
seven, and devoting the evening to music or diversion 
or conversation. Before retiring at ten he examines 
his conduct for the day and posts in his little book 
whatever black marks are due. For nearly twenty years 
he follows this daily schedule. The fruits of it he 
harvests for more than sixty years. 

About the time he is inaugurating this self-discipline 
he marries Deborah Read (1730) whose husband in 
the meantime has died. She proves a thrifty and af¬ 
fectionate, although uneducated, wife. She helps him 
in his office, too, and mothers his illegitimate son as 
well as her own children. 

The foundations of his life are laid, the bent of his 
mind determined, his home and habits established. We 
make no apology for having devoted the bulk of our 
limited space to these basic factors. What follows is 
superstructure; and even though it is one of the most 
imposing superstructures in American history, we must 
describe it only in broad outline. His labors and 
achievements can be subsumed under four heads: as 
printer and business man, as citizen of Philadelphia, as 
scientist, and as statesman. 

Franklin as Printer and Business Man. His Penn¬ 
sylvania Gazette prospers and in a few years becomes 
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the best newspaper in America. Hitherto most news¬ 
papers have been dull reading, filled as they are with 
sermons and discussions of religion, and all poorly 
printed. Franklin fills the Gazette with real news (al¬ 
though meager by modern standards) and with humor¬ 
ous and sprightly articles—and prints it attractively. 
No less an innovation is his addition of advertising. 
Other papers have carried a few notices of runaway 
servants and sales of lands and household goods. 
Franklin enlarges his own office to a small salesroom, 
carrying a variety of articles, from liver pills to fish 
nets and books, and then advertises these humorously 
in the Gazette. Merchants, seeing how such advertise¬ 
ments build up Franklin’s sales, begins to insert their 
own until some issues carry four or five pages of them 
—all very profitable. 

The Pennsylvania colony has a great many Ger¬ 
mans. To reach them Franklin publishes the first for¬ 
eign language paper in this country: The Philadelphia 
Zeitung —and of course every German wants it. 

Next comes the famous venture of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. Every printer publishes an almanac, but they 
are all matter-of-fact and pretty stodgy affairs. People 
buy them because they provide the only calendars avail¬ 
able, give the phases of the moon, the time of the 
eclipses, etc. Franklin sees that their wide use makes 
them a possible “vehicle for conveying instruction 
among the common people, who bought scarcely any 
other books.” So when he issues his, he inserts into its 
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otherwise blank spaces numerous adages and bits of 
humor and homely common sense. Examples: '^Dili¬ 
gence is the mother of good luck/^ 'Wealth is not his 
that has it, but his that enjoys it,^^ "It is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright,'’ "Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee," "Deny self for self's sake," "The 
proof of gold is fire; the proof of a woman, gold; the 
proof of man, a woman," "Fish and visitors smell in 
three days," "Who hath deceived thee so oft as thy¬ 
self?" "Drink water, put the money in your pocket, 
and leave the dry bellyache in the punchbowl." The 
result of the almanac: instant success. Three editions 
sell out in the first month. For twenty-five years 
Franklin edits it, and its circulation never falls below 
ten thousand copies. No less than seventy-five editions 
of a compilation of its succinct wisdom have been 
printed in English, and it has been translated into nearly 
every language of the civilized world. 

With the profits from his first almanac Franklin 
branches out. Many villages and towns have sprung up 
which have no print shops. Into one of these he sends 
a printer he has trained. Franklin supplies the capital; 
the man sets up a shop and pays Franklin one-third of 
the profit. The project succeeds so well that he repeats 
it in other towns. Thus the Franklin fortune grows 
until, at the age of forty-two, he is a comparatively rich 
man and able to retire. 

Franklin as Citizen of Philadelphia. In the twenty- 
eight years of his residence in Philadelphia, before his 
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country calls him to serve it abroad, there is hardly a 
public reform with which he is not identified, usually 
as instigator. And this is the manner of their starting: 
he works out a paper describing the need for the reform 
and his plan for meeting it; he reads that paper to the 
Junto where its members discuss it; they refer it for 
similar discussion to their corresponding clubs; then, 
when he has received the criticisms and suggestions of 
these colleagues, he prints the revised paper in the 
Gazette, and the public debate begins. He publishes 
articles pro and con about the. plan until action is taken. 

After some such process he helps to establish the first 
public circulating library in the city, and probably the 
first in the world. The room of the Junto is its first 
headquarters. Franklin raises the necessary subscrip¬ 
tions for the purchase of the books—and it is a most 
difficult undertaking with few who believe it will work. 
But it does work, and so well the first year that larger 
quarters must be obtained. Today it survives as The 
Library Company of Philadelphia—said to be the larg¬ 
est and best library in that city. 

After the library, the police force, and after it, the 
fire company, the first of its kind. A queer, almost 
comical, affair—^that fire company. Each member is 
required “to keep always in good order and fit for use 
a certain number of leather buckets with strong bags 
and baskets (for packing and transporting of goods) 
which were to be brought to every fire.” But it saves 
many a home and becomes the grandfather of scores 
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of other such companies throughout the country and 
the great-grandfather of our modern fire-fighting or¬ 
ganizations. After the fire company, Franklin stirs up 
his fellow citizens to the need of self-defense in case 
of war—and a regiment of home guards is eventually 
enlisted. 

Next, under this head, comes the founding of the 
Philadelphia Academy. The city has had no school of 
any consequence; the population is growing. Although 
Franklin has been largely self-taught (and about this 
time he adds Latin and Italian in his noon hours), he 
believes that the young people of the city will progress 
more satisfactorily if a good school is available for 
them. So by the Junto-and-Gos^fts-and-public-discus- 
sion process he endeavors to start one. His first at¬ 
tempt fails—^the public is too preoccupied with the war 
going on between England and France and Spain—a 
war which might involve them as British subjects. But 
when the war scare dies down he writes a pamphlet 
entitled “Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania” and sends a copy to every subscriber 
to his Gazette. He then opens a subscription for the 
building of the school, raises some twenty-five thousand 
dollars for it, and in the course of a year sees it opened 
and ready for students. They come in such numbers 
that its quarters are soon enlarged. Thirty years later 
it becomes the University of Pennsylvania, and Frank¬ 
lin is one of its trustees. 

Another city project in which he takes a vital interest 
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is the inauguration of its first hospital—and the first 
one in America. His friend Dr. Thomas Bond has 
begun the work; but Franklin throws into it his own 
abundant energy and the support of his newspapers, 
and the doctor’s dream becomes a reality. 

Franklin as Scientist, Science is his hobby. A born 
experimenter and a self-trained observer, he makes 
studies of the phenomena of light, heat, fire, air, stars, 
sunspots, tides, winds, rainfall, waterspouts, ventila¬ 
tion, and sound as thrilling diversions from his more 
mundane occupations. Of these studies we shall men¬ 
tion here only those for which he becomes most widely 
known: his invention of the Franklin stove and his 
experiments with electricity. 

At one of the meetings of the Junto someone raises 
this question: How may smoky chimneys best be cured? 
The question intrigues Franklin, and he goes to work 
upon it. Some months later he brings forth his stove 
as an answer. It is a stove placed inside the fireplace, 
its front projecting slightly into the room. Its principle 
is simple enough: the heat rising from the fire is made 
to come down through the stove before going out 
through the chimney, thus warming the currents of air 
in the room. The result: the whole room ^fis equally 
warm, so that people need not crowd so close around 
the fire, but may sit near the window, and have the 
benefit of the light for reading, writing, needlework, 
etc.” Before Franklin invents this stove, the only 
method of heating houses or hotels has been by open 
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fireplaces at which one’s shins are toasted while one’s 
back is chilled. There are no furnaces and no heating 
stoves. In a few years Franklin stoves are installed 
everywhere in this country and in England. Franklin 
refuses to patent the device, preferring to make it a 
contribution to the public. 

He begins his electrical studies at the age of forty 
shortly after he sees one of the new Leyden jars. He 
is fascinated by the invention. He and three of his 
friends start some experiments of their own with the 
thick glass rods which, when rubbed briskly with cloth, 
generate the electricity with which the Leyden jars can 
be charged. After much work in their home laboratories 
they produce the first electrical battery. It is composed 
of eleven panes of window glass enclosed between plates 
of lead and supported by a silk cord with wires and 
chains connecting. 

Franklin goes on to make deeper studies into the 
nature of this strange new phenomenon. He comes to 
the conclusion that it is ‘‘really an element diffused 
among, and attracted by, other matter, particularly by 
water and metals”; that it is collected, not created, by 
friction; that it exists in what he calls a “plus” and a 
“minus” state; and that the “plus” will seek to go to¬ 
ward the “minus” to equalize it just as high water 
seeks lower. This attempt of the “plus” to reach the 
“minus” creates the spark. 

When he reaches this point, he is so thoroughly ab¬ 
sorbed that he plans to retire from business and devote 
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all his time to further study of the subject. To this 
end he elevates his foreman at the printing shop to a 
partnership and relieves himself from active duty there. 

But,” he writes, “the public, now considering me as a 
man of leisure, laid hold of me for their purposes.” 
They elect him justice of the peace, clerk of the city 
council, and later a member of the Pennsylvania As¬ 
sembly. These duties take the bulk of his time, and 
he has only the fringes of the day left for his investi¬ 
gations. But he still finds some hours each week for 
them. 

^ The next product of these precious hours is the 
lightning rod. Even before he perfects it, he publishes 
(in 1750) a little pamphlet containing a description of 
his experiments and observations and sends a copy of it 
to his old friend Peter Collinson in London. Collinson, 
recognizing its importance, prints an English edition 
and presents a copy to the Royal Society, where it 
excites much discussion. A copy of it comes into the 
hands of a noted French scientist, the Count de Buffon, 
who translates it into French. This French translation 
has an enormous sale so that Franklin’s name be¬ 
comes as well known in France as in America. King 
Louis XV orders some of the experiments performed 
in his presence. Meanwhile, Count de Buffon and some 
associates work out other experiments suggested by 
Franklin’s pamphlet and prove beyond doubt the cor¬ 
rectness of his theory that electricity and lightning are 
one and the same. When the Count announces this to 
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the Royal Society, tlie atigxist body elects Franklin a 
member and votes him a medal. 

Franklin, knowing nothing of these European con¬ 
sequences of his little pamphlet—so slow are the mails 
—continues his experiments, the most important being 
the famous one of the kite and key in the thunderstorm 
—^too well known to need repeating here, 

Mr. Nathan G. Goodman has published a book en¬ 
titled The Ingenious Dr, Franklin^ devoted to his 
scientific letters. They are amazing in their scope and 
in their clear and concise description of his observa¬ 
tions and deductions. A few of their titles will illus¬ 
trate the broad sweep of his scientific interest: Cause of 
Colds, Springs, Tides and Rivers, Salt and Salt Water, 
Origin of Northeast Storms, Effect of Oil on Water, 
Spouts and Whirlwinds, Sunspots, Conductors and 
Non-Conductors, Magnetism and the Theory of the 
Earth, Sound, Pre-historic Animals of Ohio, Toads 
Found in Stone, Character of Clouds, Locating the 
Gulf Stream, Smallpox and Cancer, Prophesy on 
Aerial Navigation, Electrical Treatment for Paralysis, 
Bifocals, Lead Poisoning. 

What further contributions to science Franklin might 
have made we shall never know, for his fellow citizens 
now reach out and claim his energies to aid them in 
their desperate political struggle. 

Franklin as Statesman, Neither Franklin nor his 
fellow citizens think of him as a statesman during the 
first few years after he retires from business at the age 
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of forty-two They see him simply as an unusually 
wise and capable neighbor who might be pressed into 
service as a general trouble-shooter. And the troubles 
ot the Pennsylvania colony have multiplied on everv 
side Most of them have grown out of the absentee- 
andlordi^ of the colony’s proprietors—Thomas and 
Richard Penn--reactionary sons of the great William 
Penn, the founder. They live in England but own huge 
estates in Pennsylvania and appoint a governor to rep¬ 
resent them in the colony. No act passed by the Penn- 
syNama Assembly can become a law until approved bv 
this governor. When the Assembly taxes the colonists 
to raise money for defense against Indian invasions 
and for the general expense of government, the Penns 
refuse to allow their lands to be taxed; and the people 
naturally decline to pay unless the Penns bear their 
proportionate share. Endless disputes follow. Frank¬ 
lin, elected to the Assembly, endeavors to persuade the 
Penns governor to accept their share of the common 
burden—and fails. But the long months of argument 
M negotiation school him in the colonists’ troubles and 
deepen Ins sympathy for them. Further, they plant in 
^ conviction that young America 

o develop under the domination of an Old World 
government that seems concerned only with the revenues 
th^ can be extracted from the American colonies. 

Pennsylvania colony in stalemate, 
Fra^lm accepts the appointment of Postmaster General 
merica. As he takes up his duties, only a few 
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large cities along the coast have post offices. Mail is 
carried on horseback. There is only one mail a week 
between New York and Pennsylvania, and it takes six 
weelcs for mail to make the round trip between Philadel¬ 
phia and Boston. Here is a task that appeals to his 
ingenuity. He straightens the post roads, increases the 
number and speed of the mails, reduces the rates of 
letter postage, and makes the postal service not only 
pay for itself, but for the first time yield a small revenue 
to the government. 

In the midst of this work the Pennsylvania Assembly 
asks him to help it create plans for defense against the 
threatened uprising of the French and Indians. Repre¬ 
senting Pennsylvania, Franklin works out a plan for 
the union of all the colonies—^but the time is not yet 
ripe for such a scheme. Not only does England frown 
upon it, but some of the other colonies fear they might 
lose more than they would gain by the proposed union. 
So the plan comes to naught; yet twenty years later the 
colonies adopt a plan of federation quite similar to this 
suggested by Franklin. 

In the French and Indian War his chief taglr is to 
furnish—in spite of an empty colonial treasury—^trans¬ 
portation facilities and supplies for General Braddock. 
In less than a month Franklin manages to muster 150 
wagons, 259 pack-horses, and large quantities of oats 
and hay. While on this undertaking he becomes ac¬ 
quainted with a young officer on Braddock’s staff, 
George Washington. 
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To the surprise of everyone Braddock’s expedition 
meets with disastrous defeat by the Indians, who from 
the western frontiers now begin to press their advan¬ 
tage. ^ By a series of forays they advance toward Phila¬ 
delphia. By the end of six months they have captured 
and burned several white settlements and are within 
seventy miles of the city. On the verge of panic, the 
governor asks Franklin to captain a force of five hun¬ 
dred men who will act as the city’s first hne of defense. 
Franklin accepts and after much difficulty establishes 
stockades and forts at strategic points along the frontier 
some fifty miles from Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly’s quarrel with the Penns 
and their governor comes to a new crisis. The Penns 
finally agree to contribute $25,000 toward the defense 
of the colony provided their estates are not taxed. The 
Assembly reluctantly accepts this compromise, and the 
colonists vote to tax themselves $300,000 for the same 
cause. But the Pemis do not send their money. In¬ 
stead, they announce through their governor that the 
Assembly must collect the $25,000 out of the unpaid 
rentals of the tenants on the Penns’ estates. 

Infuriated, the Assembly calls Franklin from the 
frontier and, after much discussion, commissions him 
and his son to go to England to lay the cause of the 
colonists before the Penns and before the English 
people. 

_ The next five years—1757 to 1762-Franklin spends 
in England as the representative of the Pennsylvania 
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colony. We shall not follow him in the arduous de¬ 
tails of his negotiations. Thomas and Richard Penn 
listen to him in silence. They promise “to look into 
the matter. They delay a whole year and then give 
their answer: a blunt no to every request the colonists 
have made. Franklin takes his cause to the English 
public through a series of newspaper articles and con¬ 
ferences with political leaders. After numerous de¬ 
feats he wins a complete, although temporary, victory 
over the Penns, who are required by the English gov¬ 
ernment to allow their estates under certain conditions 
to be taxed by the colonists. 

During the interval while waiting for committees to 
hear him, Franklin writes much, his most notable piece 
being a pamphlet (with Richard Jackson, agent for the 
Massachusetts colony, as co-author) entitled The Interest 
of Great Britain Considered with Regard to Her Colo¬ 
nies. In this he argues that Great Britain would do well to 
retain Canada instead of ceding it to the French; for if 
it were French, it would be a constant menace to the 
peace of the English in America. This pamphlet has 
much weight in England’s final decision to retain 
Canada. He also carries on his scientific experiments 
in heat, sound, and electricity, setting up a laboratory 
in his lodgings for the purpose, and inviting leading 
English scientists to observe and work with him. He 
finds the scientists far more co-operative than the 
politicians.' He makes many important friends, in¬ 
cluding Hume, Robertson, and Adam Smith. Both 
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St Andrews and Oxford Universities award him Doc 
tor s degrees m recognition of his contributions to sci' 
ence and natural philosophy.® He is the first American 
to be so honored. In other odd moments he invems " 

constructed of sev- 
eral half-spheres of glass tuned to the notes of a piano 

and played by rubbing moistened fingers over tL re’ 
TO v.Bg H, ako acquire seme skill in pt”" 

the guitar, the harp, and the violin. ^ ^ 

ha^Tdiel 1762-his wife 

^^.^^"^^Franklin plans to spend 

etctric .nd T his experiments in 

dectncity and physics. But again the colony drafts 

—tb r ^^‘^^“her, 1763, occurs the Paxton Massacre 
e s aughter and burning of an entire village of In¬ 
dians by some hot-blooded young whites. Franklin 

SSl^effert outrage, but it has 

omfl'tT/" - hilling 

some one hundred and sixty Christian Indians who 

Morav°'^^^*-’'^^“^^ *he leadership of a 

Moravian missionary. Terror stricken, the governor 

Accepting the commission, he recruits a regiment of a 

o^Tlr^T't ;* riL 

^ ^ (3-ccompanied by three other 

and negotiates with the white mob. HeTe“ 

grec in 1753, and ^ 5 ^^. de- 
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suades them that the dty is so well defended that any 
raid will only bring disaster to the raiders. Besides, 
their purpose is unworthy of them. The mob final ly 
disperses and goes home without bloodshed. 

Within six months Franklin is back in England, 
again commissioned by the Pennsylvania Assembly to 
act as its agent in an effort to persuade the king “to 
resume the government” of the colony and to release 
it from the intolerable yoke of the Penns. In this 
Franklin fails. The bent of the English government 
is toward increasing, not diminishing, the burdens upon 
the colonies. It now introduces the famous Stamp Act 
by which it hopes to raise money from America to help 
pay the cost of England’s war with France. Franklin 
exerts every effort to prevent the passage of this act, 
which he calls “the mother of mischief.” He fails 
again; Parliament passes the act. Back in Pennsyl¬ 
vania the enraged colonists, not realizing the odds 
against which he has fought in England, condemn him 
as a turncoat and even a traitor. His family barely 
escapes being mobbed. Knowing nothing of this and 
refusing to accept his defeat, he continues to labor 
against the act, secures a hearing before the House of 
Commons, and, after a dramatic conflict, wins a repeal 
of the act. When the news reaches America, he is 
restored to the esteem and confidence of his country¬ 
men. 

But his victory is short-lived. The king’s party soon 
passes other bills, including the Townshend Acts, im- 
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posing duties on tea, glass, paper, paints, and other 
imports by America. The colonists, goaded beyond 
endurance, raise the cry, “No taxation without repre¬ 
sentation !” and dump an English cargo of tea in the 
Boston harbor. They riot in the principal cities of 
America. They boycott all the articles subject to the 
new tax. In London Franklin speaks for them in no 
uncertain terms. “I have some little property in 
America,” he declares. “I will freely spend nineteen 
shillings in the pound to defend my right of giving or 
refusing the other shilling. . . .” Georgia, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts ask him to serve as their agent as 
well as Pennsylvania’s. He accepts and does his ut¬ 
most with voice and pen to reconcile the British and 
America.n points of view. He wins the support of the 
liberals in England, but they are in the minority. The 
tories in both countries oppose him. The king and his 
party, deaf to the distant rumblings of revolution, 
brush aside all pleadings and protests. They attempt 
to gain Franklin’s support by offers of political posi¬ 
tion in England. Failing in this, they begin to look 
for ways to discredit him. The king’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies refuses to recognize his creden¬ 
tials for the Colony of Massachusetts. The Solicitor 
General publicly insults him, accusing him of stealing 
injiortant communications (the famous Hutchinson 
letters) from the tory governor of that colony. Final¬ 
ly, Franklin is dismissed by the English government 
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from the office of Postmaster General of the American 
Colonies. 

Convinced that his usefulness in England is at an 
end, he returns to America in 1775. As he arrives, he 
hears of the battles of Lexington and Concord. With¬ 
out hesitation he throws himself wholeheartedly into 
the revolution. Elected immediately to the Continental 
Congress as one of the Pennsylvania delegates, he 
serves on as many as ten committees. He is one of the 
five members appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and counsels with young Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, who actually drafts the document. By letters to 
his wide circle of friends in England, Ireland, and 
France, he endeavors to enlist their fealty to the cause 
of American independence. As Washington takes 
command of the colonial armies, Franklin is again com¬ 
missioned to go abroad, this time to France, to enlist its 
moral and financial support. Before he sails, he raises 
all the ready money he can collect from his own proper¬ 
ties—^some $15,000 to $20,000—^and lends it to the 
Continental Congress. The concluding clause of the 
Declaration of Independence—“we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and oxu: sacred 
honour”—^is more than rhetoric for him ; and he knows 
that he speaks the literal truth when, after signing that 
document, he declares, “And now we must all hang to¬ 
gether, or we shall all hang separately.” 

Franklin’s labors in France beggar all description. 
Probably no American ambassador has ever undertaken 
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a heavier load nor carried it through more successfully, 
rie IS seventy years old when appointed in 1776. “I 
am but a fag end, and you may have me for what you 
please, he tells the Continental Congress. Yet the fag 
end of Franklin is more powerful than the whole of 
any other man in the colonies. Even before he ar¬ 
rives in Paris on his portentous mission, he is one of 
the most talked about men in Europe. John Adams, 
who later joins him and who frequently displays an 
irascible jealousy toward him, wrote accurately when 
he said: ^ His reputation was more universal thgn that 
of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or Voltaire, and his 
character more beloved and esteemed than any or all of 

.was familiar to government and 

people .... to such a degree that there was scarcely a 
peasant or a citizen, a valet de chaifLbTe, coachman or 
footman, a lady’s chambermaid or a scullion in a kitchen 
who was not familiar with it, and who did not consider 
him as a friend to human kind.” 

His popularity extends to the learned as well as to 
the masses. His scientific works have rim through three 
editions in Paris. He is one of eight foreign members 
of the Royal Academy of Science of that city and a 
member also of practically every important scientific 
body in Europe. In addition to his personal prestige, he 
brings a cause which finds a welcome in French hearts 
—the cause of a bold young nation proclaiming its 
natural right” for freedom, especially freedom from 
Great Britain, France’s erstwhile enemy. 
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But the popularity of Franklin and his mission ren¬ 
der his task no less desperate. France is now tech¬ 
nically at peace with Great Britain, and the French 
government cannot officially recognize him. The 
colonies are weak; England is mighty. The colonies 
have no financial credit; England’s resources are almost 
unlimited. If France should give aid and comfort to 
America, it might start another continental war. More¬ 
over, many of the loans French merchants have made 
to the colonies, in expectation of receiving cargoes of 
American products in return, have not been repaid. 
Every vessel from the west brings to Franklin new 
drafts upon the funds he has not yet procured. The 
European mails bring him other drafts from American 
agents in other cities. Finally, the French government 
itself is practically bankrupt. 

Franklin’s attack upon these formidable obstacles 
makes one of the most exciting and brilliant stories in 
the pages of American diplomacy. He presents his 
cause to every sort of gathering, popular and learned. 
He writes scores of articles for the newspapers—^articles 
so pungent and humorous and so filled with homely 
philosophy that they are as eagerly read and quoted 
as those of any American columnist today. He culti¬ 
vates his personal friendships with statesmen and 
philosophers and scientists. And he keeps patiently at 
it month after month for six years. In spite of in¬ 
numerable temporary defeats he achiei'es in that time 
(1) a treaty of alliance and a treaty of amity and com- 
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merce Between the United States and France; (2) an 
arrangement for the exchange of English and Ameri 
can prisoners; (3) with the help of young Lafayette 
French troops sent to aid Washington; and (4) gifti 
and loans from the French government to America 
totaling nearly sixty million dollars. Had it not been 
for this French support the heroic struggles of Wash- 

ington’s armies in America might have had a different 
outcome. 


He is seventy-five years old. Feeling the infirmities 
ot age creeping upon him—especially the ravages of 
gout—he petitions the American Congress to allow him 
to return. But^ the Congress has one more task for 
him. It asks him to be one of the commissioners to 
conclude the treaty of peace with Great Britain. The 
negotiations require more than a year and a half, dur- 
mg which the minds of Franklin, John Adams,’John 

t ur ^ j- , Laurence are pitted against the most 
skilful diplomats of England, who seem bent on win¬ 
ning at the treaty table the war they have lost on the 
held. The Americans stand firm, however; and the 
IS eventually signed in Paris on September 3, 


Congress cannot allow Franklin to return 
Will he not conclude trade treaties for America with 
ot er countries? So for nearly two years longer he 
stays on, bringing to successful conclusions treaties with 
Denmark and Portugal. His last 
ofiiaal act as ambassador is to sign the treaty between 
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the United States and Prussia in 1785. During these 
years he is probably the most famous man on the whole 
European continent, and his home in Paris receives a 
continuous stream of illustrious men and women— 
statesmen, writers, artists, philosophers, and scientists. 
Thomas Jefferson, the next ambassador, could well 
say, “I succeed him; no one can replace him.” 

So, in his eightieth year, Franklin takes his departure 
from France, confident that he can spend his remaining 
days in peaceful retirement. On the homeward voyage 
he writes three scientific essays, in one of which he sug¬ 
gests a revolutionary change in marine construction 
based upon his earlier observations of Chinese methods; 
a series of water-tight compartments in the hold of 
the vessel “so that if a leak should spring in one of 
them, the others are not affected by it; and though that 
chamber should fill to a level of the sea, it would not be 
sufficient to sink the vessel.” Today all sea vessels 
embody this principle, 

A vast multitude acclaims him on his arrival at the 
Market Street wharf of Philadelphia, the same spot on 
which sixty-two years earlier he landed, a hungry, 
lonely, and bedraggled boy in search of a job. 

But his public service is not yet ended. Within a 
month, against his protest, he is elected governor of 
Pennsylvania; then re-elected without opposition, ex¬ 
cept his own, in 1786, and again in 1787. His entire 
salary as governor he donates to the founding of a col¬ 
lege for Germans at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. To keep 
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his mind from growing rusty in these years he con¬ 
tinues his scientific work, inventing a machine for 
ironing clothes (the mangle), a combination chair and 
stepladder, a device for taking books from high shelves 
in a library without the necessity of climbing up for 
them, a new kind of bathtub, and various minor 
gadgets. 

His last work is as a member of the convention to 
draw up the Constitution for the United States. After 
heated debates the meetings of this body come to a 
deadlock over the question of the representation of the 
smaller states who fear that they will always be out¬ 
voted by the larger ones. Franklin resolves the issue 
by suggesting that each state should have the same 
number of representatives in the Senate, but in the 
House the number should be determined by the state’s 
population. He strongly urges that the President of 
the United States be elected for a term of seven years 
and not be eligible for re-election. But in this he is 
defeated. 

At last in 1788, in his eighty-third year, he is per¬ 
mitted to retire. Serenely he spends his last months. 
“Let us sit till the evening of life is spent,” he writes 
to a friend; “the last hours are always the most joyful. 
VThen we can stay no longer, it is time enough then to 
bid each other good-night, separate, and go quietly to 
bed.” On April 17, 1790, surrounded by his f ami ly 
and intimate friends, very peacefully he passes away. 

Sources of His Power. It would be easy enough to 
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point to Franklin’s outstanding characteristics—^his 
enormous energy, his eager inventiveness, his shrewd 
common sense, his business acumen, his patient tactful¬ 
ness, his kindly humor, his flashing wit, and his literary 
forcefulness—and to say that these were the sources of 
his power. But they w^ere not sources; they were mani¬ 
festations of his power. Its real sources lay deeper. 
What was it that released that energy within him, that 
stimulated his mind to inventiveness, and Hs pen to 
persuasiveness ? 

Franklin’s own answer probably comes as near as 
any. In his seventy-ninth year, when writing Ms auto¬ 
biography, he declared that he *^owed the constant 
felicity of his life” to the philosophy and the system 
of self-discipline he had worked out half a century 
earlier. We have seen how that philosophy evolved out 
of Ms Puritan heritage in the austere home of Ms youth, 
how he forsook it for a while and then reconstructed 
it in the light of his own experience, and how he 
thought it through to a simple statement of first prind- 
ples. At the heart of that philosc^y was Ms con¬ 
viction that there is a God who created the universe 
and governs it, and that the ^^most acceptable service 
to God is doing good to man,” To Franklin the laws 
of God and the laws of Nature are identical, and they 
rule the moral and spiritual world as well as the physi¬ 
cal. Man’s duty is to discover them and adjust his life 
to them. They are beneficent to those who co-operate 
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with them, destructive to those who oppose. Franklin 
co-operated. He was at home in the universe. 

His philosophy alone would have meant little, had it 
not been for the self-discipline with which he applied 
It to his own life. By that discipline he educated him¬ 
self, guided his natural curiosity and energy to the dis¬ 
covery of new principles of science and their application 
to practical inventions, learned to budget his time 
taught himself new skills, trained his pen to express 
clearly and gracefully his thought, corrected his own 
wayward habits, restrained his passions, and nourished 
his virtues. By this combination of a simple, rugged 
philosophy and a rigorous self-discipline he achieved 
a character that won the confidence and affections of 
his countrymen and the respect of the world. 
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RALPH WALDO ExMERSON 

1803-1882 

''Whoever reads an American book?'^ jeered Sidney 
Smith in 1815. Fifty years later it 'would have been 
hard to find an intelligent European who was not 
reading American books, and chiefly Emerson’s. In 
that half-century the new continent had flowered in 
him and in Hawthorne, Longfellow, WTiittier, Whit¬ 
man, and Lowell. Of these Emerson had come first. 
He had made his voice heard around the world. It was 
the voice of a seer who saw old things in a new light, 
the voice of a prophet who understood the genius of 
democracy and inspired men to a new faith in them¬ 
selves. They called him successively "the sage of Con¬ 
cord,” "the oracle of New England,” and "the wisest 
American.” 

His life almost spanned the nineteenth century. In 
1803, when he was born, the United States was but an 
infant nation still cutting its teeth. George Washing¬ 
ton had died only four years earlier. The War of the 
Revolution was a vivid memory in the lives of men and 
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vromen still living. Thomas Jefferson was negotiating 
the Louisiana Purchase, the vast extent and riches of 
which not even that sagacious statesman knew. In his 
youth Emerson heard his elders discuss news of the 
War of 1812. His family felt the pinch of want that 
came with the blockade of Boston by British ships. 
As a young man he saw the covered wagons trek west¬ 
ward to settle new lands beyond the Alleghenies. Later 
he saw the railroads thrust their shining tentacles across 
the desolation of western deserts. As a mature man he 
saw the growing nation expand and amass incredible 
wealth and then rend itself in a bloody Civil War. Be¬ 
fore he died, he saw it re-united and a world power. 

Through all this activity, he felt the vital energy of a 
new generation, the light of freedom in its eyes—a gen¬ 
eration striving to release itself from the political and 
economic and religious repressions of the Old World. 
That energy flowed through his own mind. It washed 
away old philosophies, old interpretations of human 
and divine relationships. It cut fresh channels of 
thought. “We have listened too long,” he said, “to the 

courtly muses of Europe.We will walk on our 

own feet; we will work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds.” But the pioneers who were 
expanding America could not speak their own minds; 
they were inarticulate. Emerson spoke for them. 

Ancestors. By heredity, home, education, and early 
environment no man was better fitted for that function. 
He came from a long line of thinkers and speakers— 
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men who incarnated the spirit of young America. One 
of his ancestors, the Re\'. Peter Bulkeley, an Anglican 
clergyman of fine family, learning, and non-conformist 
views, had left England in 1635 rather than be silenced 
by Archbishop Laud. He had come to New England, 
established himself on its wooded frontier, and preached 
with such power that he became known as “father, 
prophet, and counsellor,” not only to his people but to 
the other ministers of the Massachusetts colony. His 
grandchildren carried on the tradition, sharing the hard¬ 
ships of the settlers and contributing their services at 
meager salaries as preachers and teachers. His great- 
grandson (the great-grandfather of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson) was Rev. Joseph Emerson, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1717, and one of the most diligent students 
in New England. He assembled a considerable library 
and saw to it that his children mastered its contents. 
Joseph’s granddaughter, Mary Moody Emerson—of 
whom more later—described the process: 

The children sat upon a settle, with lessons or 
catechism, the biggest at one end, the next in size at the 
other, and the little one in the middle. For outdoor 
relaxation there was the farm work ; but even that was 

grudged.They all believed in poverty, and would 

have nothing to do with uncle John of Topsfield, who 
had a grant of land, and was rich. My grandfather 
prayed every night that none of his descendants might 
ever be rich.^ 

^ James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson^ 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1887, p. 9. 
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Another ancestor. Rev. Samuel Moody, used to flay 
the sins of his Maine parishioners with such vehemence 
that one or more of them would rise and start to leave 
the church, whereupon he would cry out, ''Come back, 
you graceless sinner, come back!’' When he learned 
that some of them were venturing into alehouses on 
Saturday nights, he went in after them, dragged them 
out by their collars, and sent them to their homes with 
admonitions that burned their ears. 

Emerson’s grandfather, Rev. William Emerson I, 
minister at Concord, fired the spirits of the minute men 
during the Revolution by his fervent preaching of the 
rights of the colonists to their liberty. From his own 
doorstep he witnessed the famous battle at Concord 
Bridge in 1775. His parishioners bad difficulty re- 
straining him from an active part in that fateful skir¬ 
mish. Less than two years later he died of camp fever 
at Ticonderoga, where he had gone to serve as chap¬ 
lain to the troops in whose cause he believed so whole¬ 
heartedly. 

Emerson's Father. The flame of these ardent advo¬ 
cates of righteousness and liberty burned in Emerson’s 
father, William Emerson IL A ‘graduate of Harvard 
(1789), he entered the ministry at twenty-three. His 
first pastorate was of the Unitarian diurch in the vil¬ 
lage of Harvard at a salary of but $333.30 a year, a 
pittance that grew evm smaller in purchasing power as 
the value of the currency of those times depreciated. 
Barely able to keep aHve, he reserved he must not 
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think of marriage. But in his diary of June, 1796, 
there is this entry: “Rode out with Miss R. H., and 
talked with her on the subject of matrimony.” Four 
months later he married her—Ruth Haskins, daughter 
of a Boston merchant. They began their married life 
buoyantly in spite of their poverty. They lived on a 
small farm because they could do so more cheaply tban 
in the village. They skimped on ever 3 ?thing—ex¬ 
cept books. “We are poor and cold,” he wrote, “and 
have little meal, and little wood, and little meat, but, 
thank God, courage enough.” To make ends meet he 
sold his beloved bass viol, took in boarders, taught 
school, and worked with his hands on the farm. Three 
years of this they bore, until deliverance came in a call 
to the First Church of Boston. 

In Boston he soon made a name for himself as a 
young preacher of advanced liberal views—“an honest 
man who expressed himself decidedly and emphatically, 
but never bluntly or vulgarly.” Here, his poverty re¬ 
laxed, he was able to devote his extra-ministerial activi¬ 
ties to the literary and cultural pursuits he enjoyed. He 
stimulated the Massachusetts Historical Society to 
found a weekly paper, the American Apollo, devoted 
to discussions of the natural, political, and religious 
history of the country. He established the Philosophi¬ 
cal Society of Boston and saw it grow to a flourishing 
maturity. He was the moving spirit in the development 
of The Monthly Anthology, a magazine which enlisted 
the co-operation and the literary contributions of many 
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of the ablest scholars and writers of New England in 
that day. Out of it grew the Anthology Club, and out 
of it, in turn, the great Boston Athenaeum Library. 
In the midst of these happy labors he died at the age 
of forty-two, leaving his widow with six children, all 
under ten, and with nothing for capital except a noble 
family tradition and a good library, Ralph Waldo was 
then eight years old. 

His Mother. Fortimately, the widow was no stranger 
either to high thinking or to simple living. The church 
continued her husband’s salary for six months, voted 
her five hundred dollars a year for seven years, and al¬ 
lowed her to remain in the manse for three years. She 
took in boarders, worked early and late, taught her sons 
to help with the housework, and kept the family ex¬ 
penses at a minimum. Ralph and his brother Edward 
had one overcoat between them and took turns wearing 
it. Even so, the family occasionally went hungry. 
When this happened, they had a way of meeting it: 
Aunt Mary Moody Emerson would gather the children 
around her and console them with stories of heroic en¬ 
durance 1 Yet Mrs. Emerson was much more than a 
faithful household drudge striving to feed and clothe 
her children. She was a woman of rare strength of 
character, deep resources of spirit, gentle manners, nat¬ 
ural grace, and quiet dignity. 

Aunt Mary Moody Emerson. No account of Emer¬ 
son s background is adequate that omits the vigorous 
role played by his stern and wise and altogether amaring 
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Aunt Mary. This scrawny, cadaverous, sharp-faced 
woman, in spite of her crotchety ways, thorny social 
mannerisms, and astonishing idiosyncrasies, had a Brain 
—one that must be described with a capital B. No 
other woman in American history had a more terrific 
personality. She probably influenced Ralph Waldo 
more than either his father or his mother. Thoreau 
found her ''the wittiest and most vivacious woman'' 
he knew. R. F. Dibble has called her "a female 
Diogenes, a philosophical saint, a devout skeptic, a Cal- 
vinistic rebel who revolted against everything and 
everybody including herself." Born in 1775 and soon 
orphaned, she had been brought up by an aunt and uncle 
who were so poor that one of her childish duties was to 
keep on the lookout for the sheriff, who might descend 
upon the family at any moment and arrest her uncle for 
debt. After her brother William, Ralph Waldo's fa¬ 
ther, died, she came to live for long periods with his 
widow, to help in the housework, and to care for the 
six children who had been born, she insisted, "to be 
educated." She undertook to supervise that education. 
Her own early reading had centered around the Bible, 
Milton, Young, and Jonathan Edwards. To these she 
had added later Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Locke, 
Byron, and many others. She saw to it that her 
nephews knew these minds. Her outer body she dressed 
fantastically, deliberately choosing bonnets that violated 
contemporary fashions and wearing as her street cos¬ 
tume a series of shrouds she had bought for her delayed 
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burial. But her inner self she clothed with the thoughts 
of the philosophers and theologians and poets of the 
ages. Her nephews must have similar garments in 
their own mental wardrobes. Emerson said that she 
had the “fatal gift of penetration” into other people’s 
intellectual vagaries. “She disgusted everybody because 
she knew them too well.” She recognized this but re¬ 
fused to be frustrated by it. “I knew I was not destined 
to please,” she wrote. “To live to give pain rather than 
pleasure ... seems the spider-like necessity of my being 
on earth.” She looked forward eagerly to the time 
when the “blessed worms” should eat her body and free 
her spirit for eternal fellowship with the saints and 
prophets. But while the worms lingered, she would not 
wait in self-pitying idleness. She would work, she 
would read, she would go where the leading minds of 
New England were conversing, and she would listen to 
them—^yes, and speak up when she felt like it. She did 
speak up and time and again confounded such men as 
Bronson Alcott and Henry James by her incisive analy¬ 
sis of some weakness in their reasoning. Emerson 
said that she was “embarrassed by no Moses or Paul, 
no Angelo or Shakespeare.” Her learning caused dis¬ 
may in the hearts of New England ministers when she 
went into their homes seeking board and room as she 
traveled among the towns. She had read all the books 
in their libraries, and she liked nothing better than to 
discuss reUgious and philosophical issues. Her ready 
wit and caustic tongue set a faster pace than the average 
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minister could achieve. Even at eighty, when she had 
almost despaired that the beatific worms would ever 
come for her, Tlioreau remarked that she was the 
youngest person in Concord. She kept a voluminous 
diary into which she poured her emotions, her observa¬ 
tions, her strange mystical and apocalyptic imaginings, 
as well as the accounts of her activities. A typical entry 
of the latter recorded that she “Rose before light . . , 
visited from necessity once, and again for books; read 
Butler's Analogy; commented [probably to her neph¬ 
ews] on the Scriptures; read in a little book—Cicero's 
Letters —a few; touched Shakespeare; washed, carded, 
cleaned house, and baked." Such was the woman who 
took charge of the education of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
when he was eight and she thirty-six, in the prime of 
her dynamic energy. “Scorn trifles," she urged, “lift 
your aims; do what you are afraid to do. Sublimity 
of character must come from sublimity of motive." ^ 

His Early Home. Thus out of the loins of seven 
generations of preachers and scholars came Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Whatever heredity can contribute to 
the temper and quality of ,a young mind it brought as 
the birthright of this child born in the parish house of 
the First Unitarian Church of Boston on May 25, 1803. 

^For further information about this remarkable woman the 
reader is referred to an account of her by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1883, and to a 
short biography of her by R. F. Dibble included in Modern Short 
Biographies, by Marston Balch, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

1951, 2S7 to 246. 
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His birthplace was but a kite-string’s distance from 
Aa of Benjamin Franklin, nearly a century earlien 
The Emerson home stood, village fashion, back from 
the street m an orchard and garden with a bordering 
row of elms and Lombardy poplars. Cabot describes 
It as a boy s paradise, having just the right mixture of 
oijn ground, trees, woodpiles, and old sheds. It 
echwd every afternoon to cries of "hy-spy l” In the 
^.ghborhood stood a deserted barn or tw^ with open 
doors and remnants of haystacks, and near by was a 
pond where a beginner might try his skates. Not far 
away were wharves on salt water where flounders and 
tomc^^swam about, just waiting apparently for a boy’s 

But yo«„g Ralph Waldo enjoyed none of these op- 
^rti^ties. Life was serious in his home, with litde 
for p^y. He never had a sled, or a paL of skates 

^ and this he 
tolled by himself or with his brothers. OccasionaUv 

he watted other children from his own gateway but 
tfe sTa “ '■Slamg-tlK Wesl-tnders against 
co-Jd ever 

This lack of-aortnal outdoor pla^liS wSh ZsT?' 
own age probably accounts in hr<r^ ^ ^ ^ 
difficulty he had in lt.f - ^ measure for the 

y iie had m later years in meeting and talking 
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with men and women in the common terms of their 
everyday experience. 

Despite this real lack, his home life was happy. Nor 
did its straitened circumstances cramp the buoyancy of 
its spirit. The mother taught the children to accept 
their poverty as the natural environment of those w^ho 
expected to lead lives of intellectual richness. She 
managed to keep the wolf from the door—“though 
never far away." She and Aunt Mary fed their minds 
with the best fare that good books and salty conversa¬ 
tion could provide. If Mrs. Emerson failed in any¬ 
thing that could be expected of so burdened a widow, 
it was in demonstrativeness.' She seldom let her chil¬ 
dren know the real tenderness she felt for them. Once, 
when Ralph Waldo and his older brother had returned 
late from some holiday excursion, she surprised them 
by exclaiming, “My sons, I have been in agony for 
you!" Ralph Waldo wrote that he "went to bed “in 
bliss at the interest she showed." Like a true New 
Englander of the nineteenth century she expressed her 
mind, not her emotions. 

His schooling began before he was three years old— 
not an unusual thing in those days when households 
were large and schools took the place of nurseries. His 
father was still living at the time and seems not to have 
been altogether pleased when, a -week before the child's 
third birthday, he recorded, “Ralph does not read very 
well yet." 

At seven he entered the local Latin School w^here the 
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master required him to learn by heart verses in both 
Latin and Greek. A little later he divided his time 
between this Latin School and a private one where he 
learned English grammar and composition. Here he 
wrote verses and on exhibition days sometimes recited 
them at the request of the schoolmaster. He developed 
a musical speaking voice. In none of his classes did he 
excel, but he was always somewhere near the top. 

In a letter to his Aunt Mary when he was ten years 
old he recounted his activities during a t>q)ical day. He 
arose about five minutes before six, helped William 
make the fire, set the table for prayers, then called his 
mother. Next came the daily spelling contest among 
the children. He confessed he often felt an angry 
passion start in a corner of his heart when one of his 
brothers went above him by unfair means. Breakfast 
followed the spelling bee. Then he had from seven- 
fifteen to eight to play or read. He inclined to play. 
At eight he went to Latin School and at eleven to the 
private school for English and “ciphering.” At one he 
went home to lunch and at two back again to the Latin 
School. Returning in mid-afternoon, he ran errands 
for his mother, brought in wood, and played around the 
place until supper time After supper the family sang 
hymns, redted chapters from the Bible, and took turns 
reading from Rollin’s history or some other book 
recommended by his mother or Aunt Mary. At eight 
he retired to his private devotions and then to bed. 
“There ends,” he wrote, “the toils of the day.” 
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All this may sound incomprehensible to a youth in 
the middle of the twentieth century. But it explains 
something of the austere quality of mind of one who 
came to be known as “the wisest American.” He may 
not have had his share of sports, but he was no sissy. 
Whether a comparable character and intellect can be 
achieved TOthout such a basic discipline remains to be 
demonstrated. Emerson did not find that discipline 
unduly irksome. Looking back upon it in after years, 
he gloried in it as a young Spartan soldier in his train¬ 
ing for the field. 

Of the six children in the Emerson home only Ralph 
and William lived to maturitjy and it is worth noting 
tliat those who knew them all in their youth expected 
Edward and Charles to rise highest in after life. Ralph 
Waldo seemed always overshadowed by the brilliance of 
his younger brothers. But no hint of rivalry disturbed 
the tranquillity of the family. The brothers had a 
lively and good-humored affection for each other. 
From their earliest years they were taught to look for¬ 
ward to a life of intellectual leadership. At seven or 
eight years of age they could repeat from memory con¬ 
siderable passages from Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, 
and Pope, and read parts of Homer and Virgil in the 
original Greek and Latin. 

College Years. At fourteen he was ready for college, 
but the family finances were at such low ebb that it 
seemed he must wait for better days. Then came the 
glad news that he had been appointed “President’s 
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Freshman” at Harvard for the coming year, a position 
which granted him free lodging at the president's house 
and the privilege of earning three-fourths of his board 
by waiting tables in the Commons. His duties con¬ 
sisted in acting as a student-secretary to the president, 
summoning delinquent students to his office, and an¬ 
nouncing to the student body various orders from the 
facult>n He passed the entrance examinations creditably 
and on October 1, 1817, became a full-fledged fresh¬ 
man. 

From his entrance he plamied to be a minister. That, 
too, was part of the family tradition. One other pur¬ 
pose shaped his efforts: to provide a proper house and 
support for his mother, whose poverty tugged at his 
heart, the more now that she was living in Concord, 
unable longer to meet the cost of living in Boston. In 
a letter to William written from Waltham, where he 
had gone in February of his freshman year to eke out a 
few dollars as a substitute schoolteacher, he wrote of 
his concern for her, and of his hopes: 

. . . Here I am, safe and sound, as yet unmuzzled 
[that is, the schoolboys had not yet rubbed his face in 
snow] and unsnowballed. Since I have been here I 
have learned to skate, rhjmed, written, and read, be¬ 
sides my staple commodity, school-keeping; and have 
earned me a new coat.... I did hope to have my merces 
in cash—I envied your bringing your five-dollar bills to 
.mother—^but Mr. R. said I needed a coat, and sent me 
to the tailor's, though I should rather have worn my 
old coat out first, and had the money, ... It appears to 
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me the happiest earthly moment my most sanguine 
hopes can picture, if it should ever arrive, to have a 
home, comfortable and pleasant, to offer to mother; 
in some feeble degree to repay her for the cares and 
woes and inconveniences she has so often been subject 
to on our account alone. To be sure, after talking at 
this rate, I have done nothing myself; but then I've less 
faculties and age than most poor collegians. But when 
I am out of college I will, Deo volente, study divinit}^ 
and keep school at the same time—^tiy to be a minister 
and have a house. Til promise no farther.^ 

Emerson, in spite of Ms background and Ms early 
training, did not shine in college. Nor was he very 
happy there. His natural reserve made it difficult for 
him to make friends easily. He cared nothing for 
athletic sports. His health w^as none too good. *‘Boy, 
you have no stamina!" the examining physician had 
exclaimed at his entrance. But the chief reason for 
liis only average academic record was the dry nature 
of the teaching in those days. It consisted in ‘Vecita- 
tions" and repeating rather parrot fashion the lessons 
assigned. Notable exceptions were the classes of Ed¬ 
ward Everett in Greek and George Ticknor in modern 
languages; Emerson attended their lectures with relish. 
At mathematics, especially at analytical geometry, he 
pronounced himself dunce." When he was gradu¬ 
ated' in 1821, he stood twenty-ninth in a class of fifty- 
nine. He was chosen class poet only after seven others 
had declined the honor. 

® Caiwt, Qf^ dt, pp. 67-69. 
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Yet fie had not wasted time. He read \wdelj books 
that interested him after he had completed the class as¬ 
signments that only bored him. He kept notebooks in 
which he jotted down “phrases for use poetical/’ quot¬ 
able passages from writers who stirred his imagination 
or challenged his own growing philosophy, and subjects 
for future study and for the sermons he expected some 
day to preach. Among the books he devoured outside 
of class work were Shakespeare, whom he knew almost 
by heart, Plato, Plotinus, Chaucer, Plutarch, Mon- 
Scott, George Fox, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
although he, did not always approve the two latter. He 
devoted a whole year to a dissertation on the character 
of Socrates and won a prize on its merit. He composed 
a poem of two hundred and sixty lines entitled “Im¬ 
provement” for a literary society of which he was one 
of the leading spirits. He won another prize for a,n 
essay, “The Present State of Ethical Philosophy,” and 
a third one for declamation. The latter amounted to 
thirty dollars, and he triumphantly carried it home to 
buy Ms mother a new shawl, only to find that it must 
be spent to pay a baker’s bill. Teachers and the more 
thoughtful students liked him. They found him com¬ 
panionable but not boisterous, fun-loving but not noisy, 
keen-witted but not talkative. Yet the fact stands out 
that none of Ms teachers prophesi'ed for Mm any future 
greatness, and Ms few intimate classmates had difficulty 
in later years in recalling anytMng especially promising 
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Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

In a few years he ivould outdistance them all, but as yet 
he gave no sign of the power that was growing within 
him. 

The Gloomy Years. The next three or four years 
were the gloomiest of his life. At eighteen, upon 
graduation from Harvard, his ardor for the ministry 
had cooled. Once no vision had seemed more appeal¬ 
ing to him than the thought of himself as a young 
and eloquent pulpit orator persuading men to the truths 
of the Christian religion and to the new way of life 
■which it taught. Now he was not so ture that the 
truths of religion were as absolute and clear-cut as he 
had supposed. Moreover, the broad culture of his 
classical reading had made him less certain that preach¬ 
ing was the best medium for him. He had begun to 
turn his thoughts toward teaching literature, rhetoric, 
and the arts. He had applied, at graduation time, for 
a position in this field at the Boston Latin School. His 
application had been denied on the ground that his 
academic standing at Harvard had not been high 
enough. Two or three other applications met a similar 
fate. Meanwhile, the poems he had been writing made 
only gentle ripples and no splash in the minds of Ms 
fellow students. 

Humbled in his pride and uncertain of Mmself, he 
accepted tiie positim offered to him by Ms brothor 
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William, who for two years had been successfully con¬ 
ducting a private school for young ladies in the old 
Emerson house in Bostom Ralph Waldo’s task was to 
teach a variety of subjects, chiefly composition. Years 
afterward he still recalled vividly the terror those girls 
inspired in him. He had had little intercourse with girls 
of any station—and these came from well-to-do homes. 
He lacked his brother’s self-confidence, his grace and 
ease of manner, and his effortless capacity to maintain 
discipline. For some strange reason—strange because 
customarily he was more original and independent— 
he felt that he must teach only the subjects assigned 
and in the comparatively lifeless way conventional at 
the time. He had not yet realized that a teacher’s first 
duty is to teach persons rather than subjects. Had he 
shared with them the poems and the novels, the plays 
and the essays in which he had found so much joy in 
his own undergraduate days, he might have made his 
task delightful to them and to himself. As it was, he 
plodded conscientiously through his daily classes and 
let his imagination soar only in the evenings when he 
retired to his room to read Hindu and Persian litera¬ 
ture, and write essays in philosophy, morals, and biog¬ 
raphy. 

The depth of his discouragement, after a year of this 
life, he poured out in a burst of self-criticism in his 
journal. He compared his present low estate with that 
of twelve months earlier when he was finishing college, 
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and to turn his mind outward from hroodin? unon 
what seemed the hopeless drudgery of his days. 

Choosing His Profession. Naturally he turned it 
upon the profession he would prefer to follow He 
noted that there was a plethora of teachers pourin- 
from the colleges, but a dearth of good ministers'’ 
Christianity in the neighborhood of Boston seemed to 
^ ave come to a crisis. The young preachers “imagine 
ftat they have rescued and purified the Christian creed- 
the old that the boundless liberality of the day has 
swept away the essence with the corruptions of the 
Cospel, and has arrived at too sceptical refinements.” 
He rew impatient and disgusted at the preaching he 
heard. He began to feel that he had been too hasty in 
taming away from the ministry. Perhaps he has some- 
l^g to contribute in this crisis. He took inventory 
of his ability and his convictions. He had imagination: 
md the highest species of reasoning upon divine sub- 
jects IS rather the fruit of a sort of moral imagination, 
than of the reasoning machines.” He had a disciplined 
mind and a keen relish for the beauties of poetry He 
Imd a heritage from seven generations of ministers 
that no other young man in America could claim. He 

ength of spirit they had brought to the early settlers 

On fee otner hand, he appraised his abilities below 
his ambmons. His reasoning faculty he thought “pro- 
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portionably weak.” He did not think himself capable 
of answering all the arguments of the rationalists— 
David Hume, for example. “Where is the accomplished 
stripling who can cut off his most metaphysical head?” 
Many had tried it during the half century since Hume’s 
death, but none had succeeded. The origin of evil, the 
nature and limitations of human virtue—to these and 
a score of other questions Emerson had found no an¬ 
swer. Yet, in spite of many doubts and unanswered 
questions he did have a few genuine convictions about 
the fundamentals of Christianity. His letters to his 
Aunt Mary and to his brother William discussed these 
pros and cons. He began to borrow theological books 
from a local minister. Later he sought out Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Ellery Channing, his Boston pastor and ministerial 
hero, talked wdth him from time to time, and read books 
he recommended. 

xA.t the end of his third year of teaching his mind was 
made up. He would enter the ministry. In his journal 
of April 24, 1824, he records his decision: “In a month 
I shall be legally a man; and I deliberately dedicate my 
time, my talents, and my hopes to the church.” During 
the following year, while still teaching, he began his 
professional studies under Dr. Channing’s general 
direction. On February 9, 1825, he entered the divinity 
school atClambridge, being admitted to the middle class. 

Battle with Ill-health Begins. One month later ill- 
health forced him to suspend his studies and leave 
Cambridge. His eyes “refused to read”; he developed 
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rheumatism and symptoms of a lung disease. Here was 
a blow that might have excused another period of 
gloom. But gloom was behind him now. His purpose 
was set. He knew what he wanted to do. This break 
in health was but a barrier to be hurdled. He went to 
hiewton to w-ork upon his uncle’s farm, hoping that 
the outdoor toil would strengthen his vitality. 

^ Completing His Preparation for the Ministry. After 
SIX months on the farm he was sufficiently improved 
in health to take over a public school at Chelmsford, and 
some months later his brother Edward’s private school 
m Roxbury, Edward retiring because of illness. Still 
later he moved into Boston, where he could make a 
home for his mother and conduct a small school of his 
own. During these months of teacHng he attended 
lectures at the Divinity School in Cambridge, but his 
weak eyes prevented him from taking notes. The 
school authorities, convinced of his ability and char¬ 
acter,^ excused him from vwitten examinations, and he 
was “approbated to preach” by the Middlesex Associa¬ 
tion of Ministers on October 10, 1826, at the age of 
twenty-three. 

Even at twenty-three, as he enters the ministry, he 
shows little of the power he is later to manifest. His 
brothers ^Wilham, the older, Edward and Charles, 
^unger still outshine him. In appearance he is tall 
thm, blonde, aquiline in feature, blue-eyed, and a little 
pale. Quiet m manner and calm in mind, he is seldom 
exated. His friends—and they are not many in num- 
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ber-know him as kindly and possessed of a dry humor. 
He has around him a wall of reserve which he will 
let no one penetrate. To a remarkable degree he has 
learned self-reliance and how to be happy in his own 
thoughts. And those thoughts are increasingly the dis¬ 
tillation of the best the sages and the prophets Imve 
communicated to the human race, together with his own 
reflections upon them. 

Another Battle for Health. His health now took an¬ 
other turn for the worse. Instead of entering at once 
upon some pastorate, he was forced to go South to a 
more moderate climate. His rheumatism bothered, and 
a stricture in his lung gave him intense pain in cold 
weather and after any form of exercise, even walking. 
For a year he lived in North Carolina and Florida, fre¬ 
quently supplying pulpits and always making notes on 
sermons he hoped to preach. Upon his return to Boston 
in the Spring of the following year he preached for a 
ifew weeks at First Church in the absence of its minis¬ 
ter. But the strain was too much. “I am all clay; no 
iron,” he wrote to William. “I meditate, now and then, 
total abdication of the profession, on the score of ill 
ihealth.” And, seven months later, in his journal: “I 
^am writing sermons. I am living cautiously; yea, 
treading on eggs, to strengthen my constitution. It is 
a long battle, this of mine betwixt life and death, and 
it is wholly uncertain to whom the game belongs.” He 
continued to play the game cautiously for two years. 
No one ever saw him run or exert himself in any move- 
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nient beyond necessity. He had to cherish every ounce 
of energy for the fight against death. 

Meanwhile, his brother Edward, whom he dearly 
loved, was fighting the same battle. But Edward rifted 
with preternatural energy as well as brilliance' 'could 
not restrain himself. He worked and studied at fever 
heat exceeding &e capacity of his frail constitution, 
lost first his health and then his mind, and finally after 
recovering the latter, exiled himself, broken in ’spirit 

to a derkship in the West Indies. His brilliant carreer 
was blasted. 

Emerson, shocked and grief-stricken by the calamity 
resolved lest the same fate befall him, to protect hL’ 
own health at aU costs. He cultivated what he caUed 
bs sibness ’-his ability to laugh and enjoy the lighter 

K meditated 

qmetly beside brooks, and picked blueberries in the fields 

Not easy, this restraint, for a young man eager and im¬ 
patient to get on in the profession he has so recently 
entered. Occasionally he would preach as a substitute; 
the people liked him and would invite him back for a 
TOsion of Sundays. Two or three churches signi- 
eir wi Imgness to call him as pastor. He had to 

hLT rf eventually came in sounder 

health He never entirely overcame his rheumatism or 

trong, bm his constitution graduahy strengthened until 

he wjs able to bear his ailments with some degree of 
confidence. ^ 
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Love, Marriage, and First Pastorate. Now that the 
tide liad turned and the “winds blew softly from the 
favoring west,” he felt the urge of all young blood for 
romance. He visited one day in a friend’s home in 
Concord, New Hampshire, where he met Ellen Tucker, 
daughter of a Boston merchant. Within a year they 
were engaged. She was seventeen, and “very beauti¬ 
ful, by universal consent.” He wTOte William that he 
was “as happy as it is safe in life to be.” Shortly after¬ 
ward Emerson was ordained an assistant to Rev. Henry 
Ware of the Second Church of Boston, and upon Mr. 
Ware’s resignation (to join the faculty of the Divinity 
School at Harvard) was installed as the pastor of the 
church. It was not a large church; but it had an en¬ 
viable tradition of great preachers, including Cotton 
and Increase Mather, in its pulpit. Its congregation, 
composed of members of the middle class, probably 
numbered between three and four hrindred. Emerson’s 
salar}' as pastor was tw'elve hundred dollars a year. He 
was twenty-six years old. 

Established in the parish house with his lovely bride, 
his mother under the same roof, his brothers and the 
young people of the parish running in frequently for 
cheerful conversation, he began his pastorate with a 
high heart. He carried on the usual duties of a minis¬ 
ter; preaching, visiting the s^ck, baptizing the young, 
marrjdng, counseling, looking after the poor, and bury¬ 
ing the dead. To these he added extra work in the 
form of special meetings designed to attract persons 
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who were not church members, other week-night lec¬ 
tures on the Bibl^ addresses at various schools, and a 
number of civic activities. He also sensed on the school 
board and as chaplain of the state senate. He found 
none of these duties irksome, although his natural re¬ 
serve often impeded his effectiveness. A veteran of the 
Revolution,^ about to die, one day summoned Emerson 
to Hs bedside. When he noted the young minister’s 
hesitation, he rose in wrath and exclaimed, “Young 
man, if you don’t know your business you had better 
go home! Emerson himself, looking back in after 
years upon his parish work, said that he did not excel. 
At any rate he performed his duties conscientiously. 

But at preaching he did excel. He determined at the 
outset to avoid the mistakes of his contemporaries in 
the pulpit He had found their sermons too long, too 
narrow in spirit, too inclined to harp on a few ancient 
strings, too sanctimonious, and too little addressed to 
people’s practical problems here and now. He an¬ 
nounced that he proposed “to use a freedom befitting 
the greatness of the Gospel and its universal application 
to all human concerns.” He would be direct and prac¬ 
tical, unafraid of innovation either in thought or ex¬ 
pression. He would use language that the man on the 
street could understand. He would preach short ser¬ 
mons. He would not be sensational or grandiose. He 
would prepare every sermon with the needs of his in- 
diTidtial hearers in mind 

Hewing to these lines, he often shocked the old- 
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timers by his “unsanctified discourse,” but he charmed 
the younger members of his congregation. His sim- 
plicitv and directness gave them a sense ot the living 
reality of religion. That was exactly what he sought. 

Since the preparation of this brief biography was 
begun, Professor A. C. McGiffert has published a 
volume of twenty-five of the one hundred seventy-one 
sermons Emerson preached while pastor of the Second 
Church.® The sermons, ably prefaced and annotated, 
are of great value in understanding the growing mind 
of Emerson and tracing the progress of his thought. 
A few of the titles indicate their practical nature: “On 
Showing Piety at Home,” “Trifles,” “Conversation,” 
“The Individual and the State,” “The Authority of 
Jesus,” “Self-Culture,” “Trust Yourself,” “Find Your 
Calling,” “Religion and Society.” 

His great object in all these sermons was “to explore 
the nature of God.” He recognized that such explora¬ 
tion would be but the “gropings of infant weakness, 
when compared to God himself”; yet it was man’s 
highest quest, and in pursuing it he would elevate his 
own thoughts and come closer to an understanding of 
the universe. God, he held, as parent of man’s mind, 
was both intimate and friendly. Man has three ways 
of knowing Him: through reason; through “the oracle 
within,” “conscience,” or “the heart”; and through 
revelation. He had not yet come to his great idea of 
God indwelling in Nature and in man—^the idea which, 

‘ Young Emerson Speaks, Hov^toa Miffia Co., Boston, 1938. 
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as Professor McGiffert says, ushered in a new epoch in 
the religious thinking of America—^but the seeds of it 
had begun to sprout. Other ideas, later developed in 
his essays, were also germinating in these early ser¬ 
mons: individual responsibility', self-reliance, every day 
is Judgment Day, the supremacy of ethical action over 
theological formula, the necessity to test spiritual truth 
for ourselves, and the sublime capacity of man to de¬ 
velop his own spiritual nature. Nearly half of his ser¬ 
mons related to improvement of character, and a 
quarter of them to the meaning of religion. In all of 
them he endeavored to sho%v the spiritual significance 
of the commonplace activities and attitudes of daily life. 
His second bible was the Book of Common Life. 

Calamities and the End of His Pasotrate. The 
exultant note upon which he started his ministry soon 
ended. Within six months his wife became so ill of 
tuberculosis that he had to take her to the South. 
Shortly after their return she died. Emerson suffered 
her loss intensely, and his journals for months after¬ 
ward contain poignant entries—bits of plaintive verse 
and recollections of the sunshine of her presence. He 
spoke of her as “a bright revelation to me of the best 
nature of woman.” For nearly two years he walked 
regtdarly every morning to her grave in Roxbury. 
During the same period his younger brother Charles 
failed in health and had to be sent to Porto Rkx) to join 
Edward. 

These calamities weighed heavily upon him. Biff 
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another matter caused him additional anxiety. Increas¬ 
ingly, as he went about his work at the parish, he felt 
himself to be something of a misfit in the ministry. 
The ancient forms of its thought and its worship re¬ 
stricted him. He really cared more for a pursuit of 
truth than for the administration of a church with the 
multiplicity of demands it entailed. By temperament 
he preferred philosophy to persons—a fatal fault in a 
minister. The feeling grew upon him until it came to 
a focus on one of the simple rites of his church ^the 
Lord’s Supper. He would administer it as a service 
of commemoration, but he could not sincerely regard it 
as a sacrament established by Christ for all his follow'- 
ers in ail the centuries. Stating his reasons for his 
views, he offered his resignation. After some debate 
it was regretfully accepted by the congregation. Pastor 
and people severed their official relationship with mutual 
respect and affection. Emerson regretted the decision 
of the church to accept his resignation; he would have 
preferred to have it say: We will accept your judgment 
about this rite and discontinue its traditional observ¬ 
ance. Had it done so, however, his resignation would 
only have been postponed. He cared less and less about 
the outer forms of religion and more and more for its 
inner essence. A new wine had begun to ferment in 
his thinking about religion; sooner or later it would 
surely burst the old wjneskin. 

How that he had quitted his pastorate, despair settled 
upon his honest heart He had followed his concience, 
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and It had seemingly led him only into unemployment 
His fellow ministers had described his views as 
“Quakerish,” and many had whispered loudly that in¬ 
sanity ran in the family. His brother Charles wrote 
to their Aunt Mary, “Waldo is sick. His spirits droop • 
he looks to the South, and thinks he would like to go 
away. I never saw him so disheartened.” His health 
broke again, and his doctor advised a sea voyage. He 
wrote a letter of farewell to the congregation, took 
passage on a tiny vessel, and sailed for Europe on 
Christmas Day, 1832. His professional ministry was 
ended. He never returned to it. What he would do 
next he did not know. At twenty-nine he must rnglfo 
a fresh start 

A Fresh Start. His trip to Europe had more signifi¬ 
cance than either he or his friends expected. The rest 
and the salt air put to rout his bodily ills and his mental 
fatigue—^but that was a less important effect. The 
major benefit was a new perspective, a re-awakened 
self-confidence, a sense of the bigness of the new ideas 
tto were stirring within him, and a budding friendship 
with Thomas Carlyle. He left America a “wasted and 
peevish invalid”; he returned a young philosopher 
eager, though not quite ready, to try his wings. 

He had been at sea but a few days when one morning 
he arose early, went on deck, and meditated as he 
looked at the clouds alight with the rays of the rising 
sun. WTiat, he asked himself, was he going to Europe 
for? To see the cities of the Old World, their paint- 
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ings and sculpture? Yes, but they were all only the 
outer expressions of an inner creative force. The force 
itself was a living one—^present in the ever-changing 
beauty of those fleecy clouds, in the strong-winged sea¬ 
gulls he watched as they skimmed the waves—“they are 
works of art better worth your enthusiasm, master¬ 
pieces of eternal power; strictly eternal, because now 
active, and ye need not go so far to seek what ye would 
not seek at ail if it were not within you.” That force, 
that power, lived at its highest in the human mind. 
He would go, therefore, not to forget himself but to 
find himself. He would seek out not only the dead past 
but the living energy of the present. He would see 
and talk with the men in whose minds was flowing the 
eternal creative force w’hich he felt also in himself. 

He managed to secure letters of introduction to 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, J. S. Mill, and Landor, whose 
works he had been reading in America. None of them 
had ever heard of him; he w'as only a tw^enty-nine-year- 
old American out of a job. He knew his own shyness 
and diffidence about meeting people. No matter; he 
would forget his shyness; he woiJd search out and com¬ 
mune with these literary giants—^these minds which 
until now he had known only through printed pages. 
He would converse with them, match his thoughts with 
theirs. So he searched them out and talked with them. 
He came away admiring them, but surer than ever that 
the same creative energy burned in him and that he had 
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hold of ideas even more vital, more potent for the new 
age, than theirs. 

Making Friends with Carlyle. Better than all the 
others he liked Carlyle, the youngest, the poorest, the 
least known among them. Emerson had read in the 
Edinburgh Review and other journals some articles by 
this forceful and philosophical young Scot—^articles 
about German literature and new currents of thought 
as yet unknown in America. From a fellow traveler in 
Rome he secured a note of introduction to Carlyle, and, 
when he reached Edinburgh, inquired for him. No one 
there seemed to have heard of Carlyle. From the Uni¬ 
versity, however, he finally learned that the young 
author was living in a'remote and wild district, sixteen 
miles from the city. No railway or bus came near the 
place Emerson hired a carriage and drove to it. Only 
a day earlier Carlyle had written in his own diary, “I 
am left here the solitariest, most stranded, most help¬ 
less creature that I have been for many years. Nobody 
arfcs me to work at articles.” He was living in desper¬ 
ate hope, poor and independent, but lonely and unrecog¬ 
nized. Emerson, no less solitary and even more 
imrecognized, knocked at Carlyle’s cottage door and 
p-esented his note of introduction. His host (only 
aght years older than himself) had never before heard 
of him. Emerson later described his visit: 

I found him one of the most simple and frank of 
men, and became acquainted with him at once We 
walked over several miks of Mils, and talked upon all 
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the <^reat questions that interest us most. The comfort 
of meeting the man is that he speaks sincerely; that he 
feels himself to be so rich, and that he is above the 
meanness of pretending to knowledge which he has not, 
and Carlyle does not pretend to have solved the great 
problems^ but rather to be an observer of their solution 
as it goes forward in the world. 

That was just the way Emerson had begun to think of 
himself—as an observer of the spiritual forces in the 
world. His obser\'ations did not always agree with 
Carlyle’s, and he thought the latter’s notion, that all 
man'needed for his salvation was to be well governed, 
a delusion. Nevertheless here was a thinker who had 
force and passion—^two gifts which Emerson felt lack¬ 
ing in himself. And beneath his crusty exterior beat a 
humble and affectionate heart. 

Carlyle, writing of their first meeting, said, “That 
man came to see me, I don’t know' what brought him, 
and we kept him one night, and then he left us. I saw 
him go up the hill; I didn’t go with him to see him 
descend. I preferred to watch him mount and vanish 
like an angel.” He had found young Emerson deluded 
in some of his ideas but possessed of a rare peace and 
serenity. Thus began the friendship between these 
tw'O unknowns, each destined within ten years to become 
the recognized leader of thought in his own country. 
For forty years they corresponded, and their published 
letters fill two sizable volumes—^the enduring record of 
a great comradeship and an invaluable commentary on 
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European and American thought of the nineteenth 
century. 

It may have been this experience that provided the 
impetus for Emerson’s lines which have brought new 
hope to thousands as lonely and despairing as he was 
when he set out on that European journey: 

Be of good cheer, brave spirit; steadfastly 
Serve that low whisper thou hast served; for know, 
God hath a select family of sons 
Now scattered wide thro’ earth, and each alone. 

Who are thy spiritual kindred, and each one 
By constant service to that inward law, 

Is weaving the sublime proportions 

Of a true monarch’s soul. Beauty and strength, 

The riches of a spotless memory. 

The eloquence of truth, the wisdom got 
By searching of a clear and loving eye 
That seeth as God seeth—these are their gifts, 

And Time, who keeps God’s word, brings on the day 
To seal the marriage of these minds with thine, 
Thine everlasting lovers. Ye shall be 
The salt of the elements, world of the world.® 

He returned to America in the autumn of 1833, re¬ 
stored in health, refreshed in mind, and resolved in 
purpose to develop his own philosophy, and to help, if 
he might, to liberate American thought from depend¬ 
ence on Europe. 

Formulating His Thought. On shipboard, home- 
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ward bound, he attempted to formulate his philosophy 
as clearly as he could in the stage at which he had ar¬ 
rived. A few extracts from his journal will show the 
trend of his thought (the italics are mine) : 

I believe that the error of the religionists lies in this: 
that they do not know the extent, or the harmony, or 
the depth of their moral nature; that they are clinging 
to little positive verbal formal versions of the moral 
la-vv—and very' imperfect versions too—while the infi¬ 
nite laws, the great circling truths whose only adequate 
symibol is the material laws, the astronomy, etc., are all 
unobserved, and sneered at, when spoken of, as frigid 
and insufficient. I call Calvinism such an imperfect 
version of the moral law. Unitarianism is another. . .. 
A man contains all that is needful to his government 
within himself. . . . All real good or evil that can befall 
him must be from himself. . . . There is a correspond¬ 
ence between the human sold and everything that exists 
in the world; more properly, everytliing that is known 
to man.. . . The purpose of life seems to be to acquaint 
man with himself. He is not to live to the future as 
described to him, but to live to the real future by living 
to the real present. The highest revelation is that God 
is in every man. . . 

Soon after his return he elaborated this thought in a 
sermon preached from his old pulpit to which the peo¬ 
ple, as a gesture of good will, had invited him. 

There is a revolution of religious opinion taking 
effect around us, as it seems to me the greatest of all 
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revolutions which have ever occurred. . . Man bemn« 
to h^r a voice that fills the heavens and the eal^ fa? 
mg that God is -within him; . . . Within this errinr 
passionate, mortal self, sits a supreme, calmrimSoSl 
mind whose powers I do not know, but it is stron<rer 
than I; It IS -wiser than I; it never approved me in 
wrong; I seek counsel of it in my doubts; I repair^o 
T dangers; I pray to it in my undertakings 

fdl W that 

tell from Christ upon the character of God can alone 

be weU and truly explained. “The Father is in meTl 

m the Father, yet the Father is greater than I” 

further open¬ 
ing of this faith upon the public mind.® 

Determining His New Course. “Opening this faith 
upon the public mind” is Hs object from this time forth 
the north star by which he steers his course. But 
how to open it? He would preach on Sundays, here 
and there about Boston as invited;® but he would not 
accept another pastorate; he must keep free from ad- 
^mstrative work, and he must seek a wider audience 
^y church could give him. That audience was 
lio intelligentsia, but of common people—^working 
men, farmers, young people puzzled over their careers. 

CarivM conditions and natures [he wrote to 

y ]. They are, some of them, mean in attire, and 

‘ Ibid., pp. 212-14. 

“We itsjn^s later said, 

Emersoii.” ^ iinderstand anybody bnt Mr , 
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and writing. 

So Emerson settled down to lecturing an 
He secured requests to speak to the Boston ; 

Natural History, the Mechanic’s Institute, tl 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the 
Institute of Education, and various other r 
bodies. He addressed each one upon some si 
tinent to its own background and purpose, bul 
had concluded he managed to bring the lecture around 
to the relation of that subject to this fundamental 
thesis; the living God dwelling in man and in Nature, 
the \nsible universe as the symbol of the spiritual, and 
the identity and universality of the moral law in the 
spiritual and material world. He spoke o 
History, on Biography, on Literature, on Education, on 
Culture, on Slavery—^nearly every subject, in fact, that 
concerns the life of man on this wandering planet 
among the stars. And he did not omit the stars. 

He penetrated the public mind slowly, with a wedge 
here and a w'edge there. He did not blast it open, nor 
sweep across it like a prairie fire. It was often weeks 
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between lecture-appointments. Some months after he 
had begun this new career, he vrrote to his brother 
William; 

I have been writing three lectures on Natural His¬ 
tory, and of course reading as much geology, chemistry, 
and physics as I could find. Meantime my ethics and 
theologies lie in abeyance; for you cannot preach to 
people unless they will hear. However, some of the 
faithful remain upon this portion of the earth, and by 
and by we may find a little chapel of the truth... 

So slowly did he progress and so few were the invita¬ 
tions to lecture that he considered altering his plan and 
retiring to some remote spot in the country where he 
could live cheaply and gather around him a few kindred 
spirits. Fortunately about that time he received a small 
legacy from his father-in-law^s estate. This freed him 
from financial worry and enabled him to hang on. 

Establishing a New Home. The new poise he had 
achieved upon his return from Europe and upon em¬ 
barking on his career of lecturing was almost shattered 
by the death of his brother Edward, hie felt bereaved 
of a part of himself. He had never quite given up the 
expectation that Edward would recover and fulfil the 
promise of his brilliant youth. But the Emerson con¬ 
stitution had not stood the strain of Edward’s energy. 
Ralph Waldo felt now more than ever the responsi¬ 
bility to carry on the family tradition of spiritual lead- 

Ibid., p. 214. 
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crsflip. Yet he went about his work with a heavy heart 
until he met Lydia Jackson of Plymouth. Bliss Perry 
describes her as a ''woman of -warm, opulent nature, 
endowed with humor and patience. She did not write 
poetry . . . she lived it.^' Emerson married her in 
September, 1835; and together with his mother and 
brother Charles they established their home at Concord 
in a modest house with a garden and a small orchard. 
Near by was Walden Pond and around it Walden 
Woods, immortalized by Thoreau. This house was 
Emerson's home for the rest of his life. Lydia brought 
to it the orderliness which he woefully lacked, and she 
added a kindliness and charm which made their home 
life one of rare serenity. 

With her help Emerson now fixed for himself a 
daily routine to which he clung for the next forty 
years. Mornings (from six o'clo^ck to one —a seven- 
hour stretch) he devoted to study and writing; after¬ 
noons to walking, working in garden and orchard, and 
meditating; evenings to conversation with his ever- 
wddening circle of friends. He accepted his civic re¬ 
sponsibilities cheerfully, joined the fire company, served 
on the school committee, participated in the Social Cir¬ 
cle (organized much like a modern Rotary Club), and 
opened his own library for those who cared to read. 
His fellow townsmen came to have a deep affection for 
him. He had not been there long when one day a 
neighbor reported to him that a stray pig was doing 
mischief in the neighborhood. Yes, said Emerson,' 
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te why Aould he be notified. Becanse, his „eighb„ 

told htm. he was a newly married man, and by a dd 

Concord custom the business of looking after sta, 

pigs belonged to the newly married men. Emerson 
went after the pig. verson 

Throughout these years of his expanding 

IS $2 2nn between $1,5W 

d $2,200 a year. Of this about $1,200 came from 

the egacy left him by his father-in-law; the rest from 

His lecture fees ranged 
from fifteen dollars to fifty dollars each, and the latter 
w^e few until he became a national figure. Just how 

K-ii ’ “managed her household with its large 

bills for doctors and for books and for the family’s 
generous hospitality is a secret which, as Bliss Perry 
^ys, died with the generations which added to the 
Im Commandments these other three: ‘Eat it uni’ 

annul manage it, 

and Aef^ily kept out of debt. They stayed at home 

_ d found It not only cheaper, but more to their liking 

flnT^ books and 

almn«t^ Emerson’s own books was 

^most negligible until he was nearly sixty years old. 

tl, a ^‘^basing power was greatly reduced by 

Civifw^^*!?! of cmrency during and following the 
. loYeliest memories recorded of 

tw painstaking attention he gave to 

^ publication m America of the books of the much 
more impoverished Carlyle. It was before the days of 
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international copyright laws; and Carlyle’s books would 
doubtless have been pirated in this country without any 
return \vhatever to the author, had not Emerson ar¬ 
ranged for their publication himself and personally seen 
to it that Carlyle received fair royalties. With the first 
fift\- dollars Emerson thus sent, Carlyle purchased a 
much-needed horse and named him “Yankee.” When 
Emerson sent a later draft for five htmdred dollars for 
royalties on The French Revolution, the gratitude of 
the young and burdened Scot made him almost in¬ 
articulate ; he had never had so much money in his life. 

A Death, a Birth, and New Friends. A few months 
after they had established their Concord home, Ralph 
Waldo’s brother Charles died—^another victim of the 
lung disease that cursed the family. “Who can supply 
his place to me?” wrote Emerson. “None. . . . The 
eye is dosed that was to see nature for me and give me 
leave to see. ... I mourn for the commonwealth which 
has lost, before yet it had learned his name, the promise 
of his eloquence and rare public gifts. ... He looked 
forward to the debates of the senate on great political 
questions as to his first and native element. ... I shall 
never hear such speaking as his .. 

In October of the same year he heard a new voice in 
his home—^that of his infant son Waldo, “a piece of 
love and sunshine”—and his grief lifted. 

With Lydia’s encouragement, he began now to in- 

pp. 273, 274. 
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vite new friends into their home: Thoreau Rm. 
Alcott, Adargaret Fuller, Elizabeth Hoar (who had 
been engaged to marry his brother Charles), James 
Freeman Clarke, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Hdmes 
Henry James the elder, James Elliot Cabot, and other 
creative and electric minds. “It is always a great re 
freshment,” wrote Emerson, “to see a very intelliaem 
person. It is Hke being set in a large place. You 
stretch your limbs and dilate to your utmost size” 
They felt the same way about him, for having come 

once they came again and again until they beat a nath 

to his door. ^ 


The Transcendental Club and the Dial. Out of that 
arcle of freinds, revolving around Emerson, grew the 
Transcendental Club and its magazine The Dial They 
were the young literary and philosophical rebels of their 
day. No two of them agreed upon anything except 
this, that they rebelled against the stock notions and tra¬ 
ditional beliefs of the orthodox. To a considerable 
ertent, too, they agreed with Emerson in believing in 
a “(hvine essence” working in the world, especially in 
men s minds—an essence that could not be shut up in 
CTwds, or scientific formulas, or social conventions. 
1 hey wanted to free their own minds and the minds of 
t eir fellows so that this divine essence could work its 
beneficent wiU within them. They objected to the 
^ugness, the complacency, of Boston aristocracy. 

ey ound its religious orthodoxy—even Unitarianism 
—stenle, and its economic orthodoxy opposed to the 
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spirit of republican America. They were restive under 
external authority of any sort and fearful of all reli¬ 
gious svmbols because they so quickly lost their original 
si<mificance. They felt that the sooner they could cut 
themselves away from the Old World and all its dying 
philosophies and theologies and economic systems, the 
sooner they could launch out on new seas under the 
guidance of the divine spirit within them. They had 
no creed of their own, nor did they want one. They 
had what Emerson called a “feeling for the Infinite, 
which was as near as he ever came to defining Trans¬ 
cendentalism. Doubtless they owed a part of their 
origin to Kant and to Goethe and the whole school of 
German transcendentalists, but they preferred to think 
that they were following their own inner urges rather 
than historic precedents. They did not call their faith 
Transcendentalism—that was a name smeared upon it 
by their ridiculers—but they accepted it and made it 
stand for a w’illingness to follow the divine spirit that 
transcended ail attempts to confine it within ancient 
creeds and forms. They founded The Dial as the outlet 
for their literary expression. It soon became the most 
yeasty magazine of New England and spread the fer¬ 
ment of their faith to the West. 

Opposition. Emerson never had to face such intense 
bitterness of enmity as that which bedeviled Milton and 
Jefferson and Fox and Dar%vin and many other leaders 
of thought. As Oliver Wendell Holmes said of him, 
“He was an iconoclast without a hammer, who took 
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down our idols from their pedestals so tenderly that 
seemed an act of worship.” Yet his fre.h tt, 

“'y !t is hafdt 

P ^'"7 “y®. “ioT decades the very „an,e^^ 

Ememon was a newspaper joke, a synonym of ah 
surdity and obscurity of thought.” Once aSl h 
concluded a lecture at MiddlLry, V^nt 
siding officer called upon a local clergyman to offS"t 
pmyer with which to close the meeting. The minister 
offered this; “We beseech thee, O Lord, to deliver ns 

se^S hiring any more such transcendental non¬ 
sense as we have just listened to from this sacred desk ” 
Emerson remarked afterward, “He seemed a very con- 
saentious, plain-spoken man.” ^ 

_ Late m 1837 Emerson invited Carlyle to come to 

trart ffi to re- 

VOU here^”^^ moment I would not have 

you here on any account The publication of my Ad- 

my ‘infideli^^'n newspapers against 

is sunnosSt whatever 

?do n^ TranscendentaUsm, Goethe, and Carlyk .... 

I do not wish to ^broil you in my parish differences; 

iditoJ I fr^"’ I ^ known as your 

editor, I f^ you lose by the association...” 

CoSe mlZZ class of the Divinity 

ese (Harvard Divinity School) had caused somS- 
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thing of a ''tempest in a washbowl/’ as Emerson put it. 
He had told the young candidates for the ministry that 
the church w< as dead but that it a3uld be revived (1) by 
seeking a new revelation valid for the times, (2) by 
cultivating solitude and self-reliance, and (3) by a 
fresh sense of conviction that redemption must be 
sought in the soul of the individual, not in some his¬ 
toric act of two thousand years ago, however noble. 
‘■'God u, not was”; he insisted, "He speaketh, not 
sp.ake.” This seemed little short of blasphemy to a few 
of the professors. The directors of the school were in 
a rage. The students, however, liked the straight¬ 
forward challenge and heard him again on the same 
day. 

When, some years later, he spoke at Cambridge 
against the Fugitive Slave Law, his audience protested 
so loudly that he could hardly continue. "The hisses, 
shouts, and cat-calls made it impossible for Mr. Emer¬ 
son to go on,” wrote a Harvard professor describing 
the scene, "Through aU this there was never a finer 
spectacle of dignity and composure than he presented. 
He stood with quietness until the hubbub was over and 
then went on with the next word. It was as if no.thing 
had happened: there was no repetition, no allusion to 
what had been going on, no sign that he was moved, 
and I cannot describe with what added weight the next 
words fell.” 

WTierever he spoke on religious subjects many in his 
audimce seemed to think that he “came to unsettle 
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Christian beliefs.” They looked upon him as a d. 'i- 
adv^te and not infrequently hurled bitter accusati,L^ 

Agamst all such opposition Emerson provided him 
self with an attitude that served him as I armor He 
regarded himself simply as an observer and reporter o 

beneath the surface of external nature and in the det^n 
recesses of the human soul. If his hearers did not lib 
what he saw, it did not affect the truth. If they saw 
something different, it was their privilege yes tSl 

nTh-" 'if -d the goal- 

mself. Against that armor the angry shafts of 

■rfer’' 

We have watthed 

SoL Tv the 

ggles of Ins soul as he sought to understand the 

We have seen him emerging at last 
mee^Tf “ 

to Hirh ""“t*” '”8 

his faith . f™”*, his purpose 

«is laitli are established. 

Fot the next forty years he kept steadily growing. 

S 

y P • . . to the advancing West, and finally 
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minister at large to imprisoned, dormant, and inquiring 
minds every\¥hered' He gave men new faith in them¬ 
selves, convincing them of a divine and living essence 
within them. That faith provides the ultimate basis of 
democracy— the conviction of the worth-w^ileness of 
every human being. He helped them to see past revela¬ 
tions in perspective, not to be denied, but to be recog¬ 
nized as only a manifestation of a creative power which 
is eternal and which works today throughout the uni¬ 
verse and in the minds of individual men. God not 
only spake; He speaks. His spirit still moves upon 
chaos and brings order out of disorder, light out of 
darkness, grow’th out of stagnation, and beauty out of 
ugliness. That spirit is in you—donT stifle it; free it; 
work with it; trust yourself to it, and it will transform 
your life and the world around you. It is in your 
fellow^ men; therefore honor them, co-operate "with 
them. That was the heart of his message. Perhaps it 
is better to say that it was the peak of his faith from 
which he surveyed the affairs of man. From that coign 
of vantage he observed all life—physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual He sought to interpret it, integrate it, 
afid discover its eternal values, 

Tte story of his life for these forty years is the story 
of that interpretation of ife making its way through 
fcctures and essays across America and Europe, , The 
lectures and essays, and his daily journal (which he 
used as a reservoir for his thought) now fill more than 
a score of volumes—literary legacy that will proh- 
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ably endure long after the last skyscraper, the last 
machine and the last hoard of material wealth of the 
twentieth century have crumbled and blown away h, 
some future dust storm. ^ “ 

outline of the chief events in 
his h e during those forty fruitful years must suffice us 
The list of his lectures, briefly abstracted, occupies 
nearly a hundred pages in Cabot’s Memoir. Obviously 
we cannot deal whh them here. They treat of nearly 
every subject pertinent to human culture. Their prepa 
ration consumed most of his time. He reworked them 
as essays, and as such they constitute the bulk of his 

thirty-eight, he pub- 
hshed his first collection of these essays—“Historv” 
^ Self-Reh^ce,’’ “Compensation,” “Spiritual Laws/’ 
Love, Friendship,” “Prudence,” “Heroism,” “The 
Over-Soul,” “Circles,” “Intellect,” and “Art.” The fol¬ 
lowing year his first-bom son Waldo died, and he was 
overwhelmed with grief. His poem “Threnody” re¬ 
veals the heartbroken father distilling from his grief 
a tn^phant hope expressed in these lines which have 
comforted many a bereaved person : 

. j ‘ “ * What is excellent 

AS ijod lives, IS permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain: 

Heart s love will meet thee again. 
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In time Ws three other children— a, son and two daugh¬ 
ters —chased the shadows from his house. 

In 1842 (the same year) he became editor of The 
Did but relinquished it after tw-o years, preferring to 
devote his time to writing his own thoughts rather 
tlian editing those of others. At forty-one he pub¬ 
lished his Essaysj Second Series, including ‘The Poet,” 
“Experience,” “Character,” “Manners,” “Gifts,” “Na¬ 
ture,” “Politics,” and “Nominalist and Realist.” At 
forty-four Ms first volume of poems appeared. 

His reputation had by this time reached England, 
and in response to urgent invitations from some of his 
readers there, particularly of Alexander Ireland, he 
made a second visit to that country. He saw Carlyle 
again and met many other distinguished men who 
hailed him as America's first literary genius. He lec¬ 
tured at Edinburgh and in London. Even more than in 
America his fresh views and vigorous expression 
shocked the orthodox but aroused superlative enthusi¬ 
asm in liberal circles. These English lectures, on 
biographical subjects—“Plato,” “Swedenborg,” “Mon¬ 
taigne,” “Shakespeare,” “Napoleon,” and “Goethe”— 
he published two years later under the title Representa¬ 
tive Men, 

Nine years after his second visit to England he pub¬ 
lished English Traits and four years later a tMrd 
volume of essays entitled , Conduct of Life, wHch 
^Carlyle thought his best work. It contained his medita¬ 
tions on “Fate,” “Power,” “Wealth,” “Culture,” “Be- 
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havior,” “Beauty,” and “Illusions.” In 1867, Harvard 
University, reversing its earlier judgment, gave him its 
blessing in the form of the honorary degree, Doctor of 
Laws, and elected him one of its Overseers In the 
same year he published his last book of poems-M™ 
Day At sixty-seven appeared his Society and Solitude 
with his essays on that subject and on “Civilization” 
“Art,” “Eloquence,” “Domestic Life,” “Farming” 
“Works and Days,” “Books,” “Clubs,” “Courage” 
“Success,” and “Old Age.” ^ ’ 


^ Last Years. As his own old age drew near, it found 
him full of dignity and wisdom, and not without honor 
in his own country. An event occurred which crowned 
his life with the affections of his fellow citizens. Early 
one July morning in 1872 he and his wife had been awak¬ 
ened by the smoke of their burning home. In a few 
hours the house was a smoldering ruin. With the help 
of his neighbors Emerson had saved his beloved books 
and most of his manuscripts. Nevertheless the loss of 
the house threatened to reduce him in his declining 
years to the poverty of his childhood. Moreover, he 
had caught a cold from the exposure at the time of the 
fire, a fever had set in, and his old rheumatism had 
returned. The outlook was black. But his friends— 
many of them unknown to him—rallied. Quietly they 
let it be known that a fund was being raised. A few 
we^ after the disaster they presented him with their 
testimony of good will and hope—some $16,600. 
Delicately they told him that they “had formed an as- 
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sociation and were making him treasurer, and they 
wanted him to go to England and examine Warwick 
Castle and other noted houses that had been recently 
injured by fire, in order to get the best ideas possible 
for restoration and then apply them to a house which 
the association was formed to restore in this neighbor¬ 
hood.” He tried to decline so generous a gift, but their 
persistent kindness w'as irresistible. He would not rest 
until he had learned the names of his benefactors, every 
one, “to repeat to myself at night and at morning.” 

Upon his return from the European trip in the 
Spring following the year of the fire, his neighbors, 
learning of the day of his expected arrival, rang the 
church bells and assembled the whole town at the sta¬ 
tion. They had arranged with the engineer of the train 
to signal with his whistle if Emerson were aboard. The 
whistle sounded “He’s here!” and the people sent up 
their welcoming cheers. When Emerson appeared, he 
did not understand that all the joyful hubbub was for 
him; he thought it must be for his daughter Ellen w’ho 
accompanied him. But the neighbors carried him home, 
the school children marching alongside; and when he 
passed under a triumphal arch at the entrance of his 
place and then came to his own door and found the 
house just as he had lived in it, “with hardly a trace 
of the injury, and his study just as it was before, with 
all the books there, and then saw the waiting throng 
of neighbors around the gate,” he understood. He 
endeavored to speak. “My friends and neighbors! I 
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am not wood or stone . . /’ He wt hm- n++T r , 

there was something in his throat. ^ 

Serenely, then, this resident of Concord and citizen 

H among his neighbors sur 

rounded by the tokens of their esteem and aifertS^' 
As his faculties declined, he gave up lecturing and btsS 
himself collecting from his earlier manuscripts tk 
materials for yet one more book, Lexers and Social 
Ai^ which he published in 1875. His memory 
failed gradually until often he could not recall the nzrZ 
of familiar objects or the faces of his dearest friends 
H^mind rmamed alert and eager, and he occasionally 
taed to write; but his feebleness prevailed, and at last 
his faithM pen lay idle upon his desk, its long journey 
ended On April 27, 1882, in his eightieth year, veS 
peaceftilly he passed away. ^ 

_ His Widening Influence. Bat his words and the 
mterpretetion of life which they carried have not passed 
away.^ rom that hour to this they Irave been traveling 
on with an ever-widening radius. They have been 
franslated into every language of Europe and the 

^ readers today than he had in 
tas hfefame. And wherever he is read, whether with 
TmpalEy or doubt, horizons are lifted, and a fresh 

“m t quickening k to new life. 

What IS excellent, as God lives, is permanent.” 

ources of His Power. In Representative Men 
merson makes the point that the men we call “great” 
mre t magnified editions of ourselves. That is, th^’ 
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have the same qtialities as ordinary men but have some 
of them enlarged to an nth. power. In this respect they 
represent us at our strongest or best. Thus Shake¬ 
speare is the magnified edition of the poet in every man, 
Plato of the philosopher, Montaigne of the skeptic, Na¬ 
poleon of the man of ambition, and so on. In that 
sense Emerson is the representative of the pioneering 
American. Young citizens of the new world looked 
upon him as a magnified edition of themselves. They 
had Puritan ancestors, early struggles with poverty, 
impatience with old creeds and forms, faith in democ¬ 
racy, belief in a living God, and a determination to es¬ 
tablish a freer and better world. Emerson had all these 
and on a vaster scale. 

They had one or two or three generations of Puritan 
forebears; he had seven. They had learned a little 
about the Bible and Shakespeare and Milton and Locke; 
he knew them from cover to cover. They occasionally 
wrote down a few thoughts in letters or diaries; he 
kept a journal in which he jotted down meditations, 
aphorisms, and insights by the thousands. They made 
friends with Tom, Dick, and Harry; he made friends 
with Tom, Dick, and Harry, too—and also with 
Carlyle, Holmes, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Eliza¬ 
beth Hoar, Lowell, James, and Channing. They suf¬ 
fered ill-health and poverty; he endured both and con¬ 
quered in spite of them. They admired self-discipline; 
he exemplified it They made little excursions into the 
inner life; he explored it. They murmured against the 
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outworn forms of religion; he spoke out boldly a^inst 
em. They felt within them the stirring of a creative 
energy; he yielded himself to its leading. They CTooed 
tor light ; he found it. They extended thdr iX 
ence to the circle of their communities; he pushed his 
to the nm of the world. 

No wonder he had power among them! He was 
their man against the sky.” 
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GEORGE FOX 

1624-1691 

Why include a jailbird and a pacifist among men of 
power? Because George Fox, jailbird and pacifist, is 
an example of w^hat one man, in spite of jails, can do 
to oppose what he thinks wrong and to bring peace to 
suffering humanity. “I was never in prison,” he once 
said, “but it was the means of bringing multitudes out 
of their prisons.” A man who could be brought out 
of a stinking prison into the presence of Cromwell, 
virtual dictator of England, refuse to doff his hat, 
preach the ways of peace to that militant ruler, advise 
him to decline a crown, and yet win CromwelFs respect 
and affection must have had power somewhere inside' 
of him. We may not agree with his opinions; we may 
not like his methods; we may be repelled by his self- 
righteousness ; but we cannot deny that he made a deep 
dent in the history of the world. 

He w’as a prophet of spiritual religion. In his own 
life he demonstrated that religion in action. He be¬ 
longs in the succession of such original religious seers 
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John Wesley—all widely different in personalitv’ , ^ 
method, but having in common a conviction that L 
ultimate authority of religion rests upon a vital inner 
perience rather than upon conformity to church or 
^ !r!t. this conviction Fox or<^n- 

m the face of a hostile world. When his inner experi¬ 
ence led him to espouse pacificism, he did so with an 
adamantine courage that commanded the admiration 
of ftose who tried vainly to break him by force. 

profoundly nearly every great religious and social re- 
ormer of the past three hundred years. Carlyle wrote 
(m Sartor Resartus) that Fox was “one of those per¬ 
sons to whoni, under ruder or purer form, the Divine 
Idea of the Universe is pleased to manifest itself” 
and conduded that he was the “greatest of the mod- 

diligently and sym¬ 
pathetically, declared, “I believe I am more of a Quier 

^ Mything else. I beheve in the still small voice 
^d that voice is Christ within us.” Wiffiam James,’ 
m his Vanehes of Religious Experience, said that it was 

Quaker rehgion which Fox 

lilJrt! ^ something more 

in Engl^d^’*^ gospel truth than men had ever known 

EnglandintheSeventeenth Century. At the time of 
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his birth and tlirougliotit his life England was a boiling 
pot. Four years before he was born British Inde¬ 
pendents seddng religions and political liberty liad 
chartered the “Mayflower’' and crossed the ocean to 
America. When Fox was eighteen years old, d¥il war 
rent England asunder. A few years later Oliver Crom¬ 
well, at the head of his army of hymn-singing soldiers, 
became the country’s ruler. Through the bloody years 
of the Protectorate and the Restoration Fox was going 
up and down the country prodaiming |^ce by a differ¬ 
ent method. 

The dvil and polidcal rtrife of these years sprang 
largely from a ceitury of rdigious conflicts. Ever 
since Henry VIII had broken with the Pope over the 
question of divorce, the country had suffered from 
dissension between Catholics and Protestants. Eliza- 
bdh’s policy of compromise after her accession in 
1558 had brought temporary peace among the w.aiTmg 
factions, but no great religious leader had arisen to do 
for religion what Shakespeare was doing for litarature, 
England lagged far behind the continent in her refor¬ 
mation. Erasmus and Luther and many otters had St 
their torches on the continent and pass^ed cm. Their 
light flamed in the distance across the channel. Some 
beams of it in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign en¬ 
tered the minds of a group of people who caled ttem- 
selves Puritans. The Puritans felt that Elizabeth’s 
compromises were only temporizing reforiss. They 
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wanted a more thorough purification, and their move 
ment for it grew apace. 

Waning Religious Factions. By 1603, when James I 
came to the throne, most of the people of England 
were m one or another of the following religious fac 

The Roman Catholics, commonly called Papists 
yielding their supreme authority in matters of reliction 
to the Pope. 

The Anglicans, or members of the Church of Eng- 
land. They had broken with the Pope and given their 
allegiance to the English crown. Their church was sup¬ 
ported by the state and therefore known as “The Es¬ 
tablished Church.” 

The Puritans, who wanted to purge both state and 
church of corruption, vice, and drunkenness, but did 
not want to separate the church from the state. They 
were Calvinists in theology and emphasized the theory 
o human depravity from which only the grace of God 
comd redeem men. The Puritans included the Presby- 

tCTians and various smaller sects which held this the¬ 
ology. 

(Congregationalists), who were 
nice the Puritans in most respects, but insisted on 
separation of church and state. 

The Baptists, who introduced the idea of mal^m g 
aptism an act of wiU on the part of the baptized per¬ 
son. Like the Independents, they wanted a clear sepa- 
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ration of church and state and believed in lay preachers 
rather than a “hired” clergy. 

The Seekers, a sect of mystics who waited in silence 
for the voice of the Lord. They believed that no true 
church existed or ever had. They held that men could 
be taught little by books but much by the inner spirit. 
From these Fox was to receive much of his inspiration, 
although he originally belonged to the Presbyterian 
group. 

The Ranters, a noisy group who believed that after 
they had accepted the gospel God was in them to such 
an extent that they could do no wrong. 

The Fifth Monarchists, who held that four empires 
had fallen—^the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
—^and that it now remained for Christ to install him¬ 
self at the head of the fifth and final monarchy. 

With each of these sects insecurely established, and 
at least half of them wanting their churches to be sup¬ 
ported by taxation, the confusion was intense. The one 
thing they all agreed upon was that they wanted radical 
changes in both religion and politics—^but they could 
not agree upon the nature of the changes or how to 
effect them. 

The King James Bible. A year after James I as¬ 
cended the throne he summoned a conference to con¬ 
sider the complaints of the Puritans. Among other 
things, these Puritans objected that the Bible then in 
use in the Church of England and elsewhere was a 
“most corrupted translation.” Their spokesman in 
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presenting this matter was Dr. Reynolds, president of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He evidently con¬ 
vinced the monarch and his counselors, for shortly 
thereafter James appointed a notable group of scholars 
and committed to them a great task. It was not, as 
commonly supposed, the task of making an entirely 
new translation. It was the task of making a new ver¬ 
sion by choosing the more accurately translated por¬ 
tions of the various versions then in existence. James 
and his counselors had the fond but vain hope that when 
this revision would be printed and come into the general 
possession of the people, religious differences would 
vanish. The scholars completed their work in five or 
six years, and in 1611 the revised Bible, known as the 
King James Version, came from the presses. It was 
eagerly taken up and read everywhere. England almost 
at once became a nation of one book, and its most 
popular diversion was for a time amateur theology. 
But having one book did not mean that the people would 
agree upon its interpretation. Each sect pounced upon 
it to find justification for its own doctrines. Wider 
grew the divisions and more bitter the sectarianism. 
The great question became, What is the final authority? 
“The Church,” insisted the Catholics. “The Bible,” 
contended the Protestants. George Eox was to give 
yet another answer. 

Charles I ascended the throne in 1625. By that time 
the situation had become so intolerable that some of the 
Puritans had left England and were now on the shores 
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of America. Charles tried to crush the Puritan move¬ 
ment with the inevitable result: it prospered the more. 
His efforts only led to the outbreak of civil war in 1642 
and the loss of his own head in 1649. By this time 
most of the various religious sects had joined with the 
Puritans in their eft'ort to purge the country of political 
abuse and religious tyranny.^ 

His Home and SchooL Into these times George Fox 
ivas bom at Fenny-Drayton, a hamlet of the midlands 
of England, in 1624. His home was neither well-to-do 
mr poor. Of his parents he writes in Ms autobiog¬ 
raphy : 

My father’s name was Christopher Fox; he was by 
profession a weaver, an honest man;,and there was a 
Seed of God in Mm. The neighbors called Mm right¬ 
eous Christopher. My mother was an upright woman; 
her maiden name was Mary Lago, of the family of the 
Lagos, and of the stock of the martyrs. 

Whenever Fox mentions his mother in Ms journals, the 
reference is affectionate. He gives also tMs testimony 
to the moral quality of Ms home: 

In my very young years I had a gravity and stayed¬ 
ness of mind and spirit not usual in cMIdren. ... When 
I came to eleven years of age I knew pureness and 
righteousness; for wMle a cMld I was taught how to 
walk to^ be kept pure. 

^ For a somewliat Mler description of the times see the 
<m Craawell and Milton in Volume II of this series. 
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Rufus Jones, his great biographer, who seems to walk 
with Fox as a brother, describes the home where Fox 
was reared: 

The home, like that of Martin Luther, was pene¬ 
trated with an atmosphere of pure and undefiled reli- 
^on. _ Sobriety and simplicity, honesty and honour 
sincmty and truth, reverence and respect, were incar- 
na^ in the lives of these two persons who brought 
torth and nurtured this child that was destined to be 
a religious prophet and reformer.^ 

The community was an isolated one. Only rarely 
did anyone come to Fenny-Drayton from the outside 
bringing fresh truth. But all serious people in the 
community were reading the new King James Bible. 
There were many long evenings and Sundays when it 
was read in the Fox home with the boy George silently 
and intently listening, taking the words into his heart. 

Almost nothing is known of young George’s educa¬ 
tion outside his home except that it was very meager. 
The Bible and the example of his father and mother 
were all that he had. Fox was never to be a scholar. 
He was early put to work in the fields. 

Apprenticed to a Shoemaker. Scane of his rdatives 
wanted him to become a minister. What else could 
such a serious-minded boy become? But in his Great 
Journal he says that others persuaded to the contrary, 
and that at the age of twelve he was apprenticed to a 
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GEORGE FOX 

Nottingham shoemaker, who also dealt in cattle and 
wool. For six or seven years Fox worked for this man. 
He performed his tasks with diligence, became respected 
as a person of forthright honesty whose “yea” and 
“nay” meant just that. It became known that “if 
George says Verily, there is no altering him.” He 
seems to have been very conscious of his own upright¬ 
ness and to have felt the Lord’s power was with him 
and over him to preserve him. Thus he could say that 
he never wronged man or woman in that time. With a 
touch of unconscious humor he concludes his account 
of Ms relations with the shoemaker? “A great deal 
[of business] went through my hands. While I was 
with him he was blessed, but after I left him he broke 
and came to nothing.” While apprenticed to this shoe¬ 
maker Fox made himself a suit of leather which he 
wore nearly all the rest of his life. 

Apostasy of the Church, As the boy grew older, he 
became more and more conscious of the religious 
corruption of the time. He perceived that churches 
were engaged in seeking privileges for themselves 
rather than in looking for opportunities to serve the 
poor. This he felt was true, not only of Catholicism 
and of the Established Church, but of the Presbyterians^ 
as well. He came to the conviction that the clergy, or 
‘"priests,” were courting mammon. He saw in the 
church buildings, or “steeplehouses,” as he called them, 
the shrines of time-serving, insincere persons who were 
Christians in name only. 
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We need not follow him in his travels. They took 
him to villages, towns, and to the great cities including 
London. Everywhere the “priests” (Fox called every¬ 
one a “priest” who formally conducted worship) were 
the same, “blind guides and empty hollow casks.” They 
recommended to him everything from tobacco to mar¬ 
riage, but none gave him the answer he sought. He 
suffered intensely in the depths of his soul. For three 
years he wandered about England trying to find some¬ 
one who could “speak to his condition”—could give 
him the key that would unlock the mystery of the rela¬ 
tion of religion to life. 

His First Opening. Then finally his mind cleared. 
He had what he called “an opening”—one of many 
that were to follow. The psychological or psychopathic 
nature of these “openings” we cannot go into here. 
Probably they were of the same general character as 
the visions of other great religious mystics—^the 
“voices” that came to Socrates, the blinding light to 
Paul, the crucifix that spoke to Francis of Assisi, the 
divine ('alls that came to Savonarola and to Joan of Arc. 
A long dark period of turmoil is suddenly followed by 
a dawn of understanding. Exhausting struggles among 
the dangerous rocks of the mountainside bring the 
weary and lonely pilgrim to the summit where he sees 
the world spread out clearly at his feet. Thus it was 
with Fox. Out of his months of spiritual wrestling 
came suddenly the conviction that Christ spoke di¬ 
rectly to him saying, “There is a living God who made 
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from all their superstitious ceremonies, Jewish and 
heathenish customs, traditions, and doctrines of men; 
and from all the world’s hireling teachers, that take 
tithes and great wages, preaching for hire, and divining 
for money, whom God and Christ never sent, as them¬ 
selves confess when they say that they never heard 
God’s nor Christ’s voice. I exhorted the people to come 
off from all these things, directing them to the Spirit 
and Grace of God in themselves, and to the Light of 
Jesus in their own hearts; that they might come to 
know Christ, their free teacher, to bring them salvation, 
and to open the scriptures to them. 

Fox, of course, was not the first to proclaim the 
inner light as a source of guidance. A hundred and 
fifty years earlier in the time of Luther, Thomas 
Miinzer had held it as the essential principle of a re¬ 
formed Christianity. After Mm Sebastian Franck 
(1499-1542) preached the same idea. Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624) had written much and persuasively on 
the subject. His books had been translated into Eng¬ 
lish and were circulating when George Fox was coming 
to manhood. Fox may have heard of them or come in 
contact with some of Boehme’s followers. The tMng 
that set Fox apart from Ms predecessors was that he 
incarnated the idea in his owft life and made it the 
organizing principle of an expanding group. 

His Appearance. Picture Mm then in Ms leather 
suit and the broad hat he always wore, Ms strong body, 
Ms piercing eyes, and Ms powerful voice, going,out to 
preach tMs message to any and aU who would hear. He 
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when I came on top of a hill in sight of the town, I 
espied a great steeple-house. And the Lord said unto 
me, “Thou must go cry against yonder great idol, and 
against the worshippers therein.” 

He goes on to relate how, joining the worshipers, he 
wns moved to protest against the interpretation which 
the minister gave to the scriptures and to suggest the 
Holy Spirit rather than a Holy Book as the true basis 
for religious authority. The conclusion of this episode 
was swift: “As I spoke amongst them, the officers came 
and took me away and put me into a nasty, stinking 
prison; the smell whereof so got into my nose and 
throat that it very much annoyed me.” 

Early Followers. Such a man and such a message 
were bound to recruit followers. During the first four 
years of his preaching he had made little attempt at 
securing them. At Pendle Hill, however, came another 
great “opening.” His heart had been heavy with dis¬ 
couragement. He was physically hungry. There, on 
the top of Pendle Hill, “the Lord let me see in what 
places He had a great people to be gathered.” Later 
the same day, in another vision, “the Lord opened 
unto me and let me see a great people in white raiment 
by a riverside coming to the Lord, and the place I saw 
them in was about Wensleydale and Sedbergh.” Fox 
set out for that region. He found the group which 
called themselves “Seekers.” On the following Sun¬ 
day, after a period of intense silence. Fox arose and 
spoke to them for three hours. Many of the thou- 
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to this sect called “Seekers.” Many were Oxford 
oxaduates. Some were to become famous, notably 
Hovvgill, Burroughs, and Audland. It is ^significant 
that these earliest followers were called “Friends.” 
Recounting the early history of his followers Fox after- 
ward wrote: 

When people came to have experience of Friends’ 
honesty and faithfulness, and found that their yea wp 
vea and their nay was nay; that they kept their word m 
their dealings, and would not cozen and cheat, but that 
if a child were sent to their shops for anything he was 
as well used as his parents would have been ^then the 
lives and conversation of Friends did preach and 
reached to the witness of God in people. 

One preaching tour took Fox to the community from 
which the Pilgrim fathers had come. The great 
Quaker, Richard Farnsworth, and several others were 
the harvest of this tour. On another he won to his 
cause two ex-soldiers, William Dewsbury and James 
Nayler, who were to cause him much trouble by their 
excesses. Thus the movement grew. 

Opposition and Persecution. But as it grew, it met 
the bitterest opposition that the inhumanity of man 
could devise. The attack upon Fox came from three 
sources; the people, the churches, and the civil authori¬ 
ties. 

The people who attacked him were those who ob¬ 
jected to being told that they were not good enough or 
who had been stirred to fury by the false accusations 
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down and stunned me. When I came to myself, I 
looked up and saw James Lancaster’s wife throwing 
stones at my face, and her husband ... was lymg over 
me. to keep the blows and stones off me. For the people 
had persuaded James Lancaster’s wife that I had be¬ 
witched her husband, and had promised her they would 
put me to death. ... At len^h I got up on my feet, but 
they beat me down again into the boat; which Janies 
Lancaster observing, he presently came into it, and set 
ine over the water from them; but while we were on 
the water wdthin their reach, they struck at us with 
long poles and threw stones at us. — When I was come 
over to the town again, on the other side of the water, 
the townsmen rose up with pitchforks, flaijs, and staves, 
to keep me out of the town, crying, “Kill him, knock 
him on the head, bring the cart, and carry him away to 
the churchyard/' So after they had abused me, they 
drove me some distance out of town, and there left me. 

In time this persecution by individuals and mobs died 
down as the people came to see that Fox was really their 
friend. 

The antagonism of the churches, however, did not 
relax. When he attempted to speak in the Established 
Church at York Minster, after the “priest" had con¬ 
cluded the service, he met with a stem' reception. He 
told the congregation that the Lord ‘'looked for fruits 
from their lives and not pious words," Whereupon he 
was hustled out of the church and thrown down the 
steps. Near Swarthmore Hall the Puritan ministers 
banded together against this “mad preacher" who was 
stealing away their congregations. Stirring up some 
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would not swear an oath, even an oath of allegiance to 
the government. His religion also required that he be 
not discriminating in his respect for persons; therefore, 
he would not take off his hat to anyone or in any place. 
.4nd since he regarded the priests of the churdi as 
“hirelings” and not true shepherds, he would not con¬ 
sent to pay tithes for their support. Had he unbent 
even a little in these matters, he could have saved him¬ 
self much suffering—^but there was no bending or com¬ 
promising in his make-up. Doubtless he often mistook 
his rigidity for his religion. Many of the charges pre¬ 
ferred against him, however, were utterly baseless— 
for instance, that he was a “blasphemer, heretic, and 
seducer.” At one time he was arrested for plotting 
against the Cromwellian government and seeking to re¬ 
store the Stuarts. He was imprisoned “for safekeep¬ 
ing.” At another time some soldiers of the Common¬ 
wealth tried to get him to join the army, promising to 
make him a captain. They knew his wide influence 
among the people; and since they were psaJm-singers 
themselves, they did not realize that his religious views 
precluded his having anything to do with war. They 
soon found out. He told them that all wars arose from 
lusts and that as a Christian his purpose was to live in 
the “virtue of that life and power that took away the 
occasion of all wars.” This so “got their rage up” that 
they put him into a “lousy stinking place without any 
bed, amongst thirty felons,” where he was confined for 
nearly six months. 
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papers were nothing more disturbing than an address 
Fox had written to the seven parishes of Land’s End, 
but this was enough to arouse the suspicion of a military 

mind. Any itinerant preacher posting a notice was a 
^‘dangerous person.^’) The charge had not been proven 
in court, but Fox had been fined for contempt for not 
removing his hat and sentenced to prison until the fine 
should be paid. Refusing to pay either the fine or the 
jailer's fees for his care, since he was innocent, Fox 
suffered a fearful penalty. The jailer cast him into the 
prison’s dungeon known as Doomsdale, a hellhole where 
murderers were sent after they had been condemned. 
Here is Fox’s description of it: 

The place was so noisome that it was obs^ved that 
few that went in did ever come out again in health. 
There was no house of office in it; and the excrement of 
the prisoners that from time to time had been put there 
bad not been carried out (as we were told) for many 
years. So that it was all like mire, and in some places 
to the tops of the shoes in water and urine: and he 
would not let us cleanse it, nor suffer us to have beds or 
straw to lie on. 

At night some friendly people of the town brought 
us a candle and a little straw; and we burned a little 
of our straw to take away the stink. The thieves lay 
over our heads, and the head jailer in a room by them. 
... It seems the smoke went up into the room where the 
jailer lay; which put him into such a rage that he took 
the pots of excrement from the thieves and poured^ them 
through a hole upon our heads in Doomsdale, tifl we 
were so bespattered that we could not touch ourselves 
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i?7aii? prisoners and some wild people would 

be talking of the spirits that haunted Doomsdde id 
how many had died in it, dunking perhaps to t^rdv 
us therewith But I told them that if all the spirits id 
devils in h^ were there, I was over them in L poir 
of God, and feared no such thing. ... ^ 

^d i^eed my imprisonment there was of the Lord 

wel oi^'iT-r “ tSS 

were over, and it was known that we were likelv to 

rantmm pnsoners. several Friends from many^ If 

the conntry cMe to visit ns. Those part”?/l,™ 

WCTe very dark countries at that time; but the Lord’s 

were turned from darkness to light.... ^ 

That dungeon stHI stands, now a ruin, and today the 
visitor may read upon its waUs Fox’s brave words “I 
TOS never in prison Jat it was not a means of brining 
multitudes out of their prisons.” That was literally 
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true, for when Fox described with his forceftil pen the 
conditions which prevailed, and their effects upon the 
prisoners, and saw to it that those descriptions reached 
the ears of Cromwell, prison reform followed. More- 
oyer, as the news of his sufferings spread through the 
country, Friends took up his cause and brought a per¬ 
sistent pressure to bear on the authorities—a pressure 
designed not only to secure the release of their leader 
and alleviation of prison cruelties for all, but to make 
them open their hearts to the light of the gospel One 
man, Humphrey Norton, went to Oliver Cromwell 
while Fox was at Doomsdale and pled that he be al¬ 
lowed to take Fox’s place and even to die for him. 
Cromwell, deeply moved, turned to his Council and 
asked, ''Which of you w^ould do so much for me if I 
were in the same condition?” 

Nearly ten years after the Doomsdale experience, and 
after several minor imprisonments, Fox was sentenced 
to Scarborough Castle, owned by a certain Sir Jordan 
Crosslands. When he entered it in 1665, he was so 
weak from a previous prison term that he could hardly 
stand upon his feet. Yet for sixteen months he sur¬ 
vived in an open, unprotected room that faced the 
North Sea. The wind here drove in the rain so forci¬ 
bly that the water came over his bed and ran about the 
room so that he had to skim it up with a platter. When 
his clothes were wet, he had no fire by which tO' dry 
them, so that his body was benumbed with cold and 
his fingers swollen with it. Yet when he was released, 
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he had won the friendship of Sir Jordan and the uti- 
ymg respect of his jailers, who said, “He was as stiff 

m. He was forty-two years old, with twenty-four 

fHo T ^'7’ yet 

to do, for the divine fire still burned within him. Kfo 

prison damp was ever able to quench it. 

Why was Fox imprisoned so much? Why should 
any “an go to jail for preaching the gospel as he under- 
soo It. One might as well ask why Socrates 
given the hemlock, or Jesus hung on a cross, or Savon¬ 
arola and Joan of Arc burned at the stake. They were 
all_ disturbers of the peace. They all challenged the 
existing social order. And they all had to pay the 
penalty of disturbers and challengers. 

How He Used His Imprisonments. Fox turned his 
prison terms and his frequent clashes with the civil 
authorities to good account. He not only wrote letters 
urging prison reform, but he composed his joumals- 
eig t volumes the long months in jail; and they 
are among the most exciting adventure records in the 
■English language. He made converts of fellow 
pnsoners and occasionally even of jailers. Often when 
people came to see him, and he talked with them, they 
went away “convinced” not only of his courage but of 
the inner power which was its source. One such visitor 
was a youth of sixteen, James ParneU. This young 
man soon became a most effective preacher, especially 
3iiiong Cambridge students, and made many converts. 
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He was put by the cruel jailer into a hole in the 
castle wall, called the oven, so high from the ^ound 
that he went up to it by a ladder, which being six feet 
too short, he was obliged to climb from the ladder to 
the hole by a rope that was fastened above. When 
Friends w'ould have given him a cord and _a_ basket in 
which to draw up his victuals, the inhuman jailer would 
not suffer them. ... At length his (Parnell’s) limbs 
became much benumbed with lying in that pla^; yet 
being still obliged to go down to take up some victuals, 
as he came up the ladder again with his victuals in one 
hand, and caught at the rope with the other, he missed 
the rope, and fell down from a very great height upon 
the stones; by which fall he was so wounded in the 
head, arms, and body, that he died a short time after. 

Perhaps the greatest use Fox made of his periods of 
imprisonment was to think out his own deepening pur¬ 
pose and the pattern of his life in the years ahead. His 
follow'ers had increased rapidly in numbers, and he 
realized that numbers made organization necessary. So 
he thought out a new kind of organization—one in 
which the spirit would always dominate the form; in 
fact, one in which there would be a minimum of form 
and a maximum of spirit. Of this organization—or 
rather, fellowship—the Society of Friends—we shall 
speak later. 

Whether planned or spontaneous, his method of con¬ 
ducting himself in his numerous clashes with the civil 
authorities marks Fox as one of the great religious 
geniuses of all time. He made every courtroom a 
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sounding board for his gospel, every persecutior, 
^ert^sement of the power of faiS i conquer h 
When soldiers dragged him through the strLs L 
prea^ed his gospel of peace to the crowds thaVfoI 
lowed. Once when five Friends, including Fox wt 
being transferred from one jail to another and would 

h^r^ unguarded (such confidence 

had the officers come to have in their integrity) he in 

^ probably because he knew 

hat the presence of such a visible arm of the law would 
attract more of an audience than a few Friends alone 


At last they hired a poor labouring man fast cmar^n 
who was loth to go, Lugh hired.^ 

Wster, being five in number; some carried theh 
Bibles open m their hands, declaring S ffie to 

_ ng them that we were prisoners of the Lord Tesm 
Christ, going to suffer bonds for his name and Truth 
One woman Friend carried her wheel TX lap to si 
m prison, and the people were mightily affected. 

He feared no judge. They were servants of the State; 

before 

Judge Bennet, he warned that magistrate that the time 
had come when he and all people should tremble before 

tne i.ord. So you are a quaker^ said the judge. The 

name stuck.® ® 


members given in derision to the 

shiver, and shake” & who were said to "swell, 

Wy Judge Bennet had hLS^f tK ecstaaes. Possi- 

At any rate, he used the 
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Fox’s native sense of drama found full scope for its 
development in these court scenes. He dramatized him¬ 
self, his cause, and the conflicts in the religious and 
political life of the nation. While most of it was in 
terms of heroic tragedy, the comic element sometimes 
entered. For example, once when he was in jail, he 
addressed a paper “against swearing” to the grand and 
petit juries. 

This paper passing among them from the jury to the 
justices, they presented it to the Judge; so that when 
we were called before the Judge, he bade the clerk give 
me that paper, and then asked rne whether that seditious 
paper were mine. I said to him. If they will read it 
out in open court, that I may hear it, if it is mine I 
win own it, and stand by it.” He would have had me 
take it and look upon it in my own hand; but again I 
desired that it might be read, that all the country might 
hear it, and judge whether there was any sedition in it 
or not; for if there were, I was willing to suffer for it. 

At last the derk of assize read it, with an audible 
voice, that all the people might hear it. When he had 
done I told them it was my paper; that I would own it, 
and so might they, too, unless they would deny the 
Scripture.... 

Then they let fall that subject: and the Judge fell 
upon us about our hats again, bidding the jailer take 
them off; which he did, and gave them to us; and we 
put them on again. ... 

Fox rdates another inddent, some years later, in the 
court of Judge Twisden, which must have caused some 
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merriment among the spectators. When bro,io- 1 ,f • . 

the courtroon., 

The Judge looked upon me and said “Whatl n 
you come mto the court with your £ o^” TI^° 
which words the jailer taking it off I said 

?uS t mT Then 2 ^ 

GeoSe Fox'h T of allegian^ 

George h ox ? I said, “I never took an oath in mv li 

^ or any covenant or engagement.” “Well ” saW hp’ 

Fox then argited that King Charles had promised that 
o shonld be caBed in question for matters of 
religion so long as he lived peaceably. 

“ question, and put me upon 
^ng an oath, which is a matter of religion ■ se^np- 
that neither thou nor anyone else can charge me witf 
nnpeaceable living?” u^n this hTwSXS Sj 

will you swear?’ 

Hi.'^Tr L™ n“ld°““ f j-id'e^ 
S;i™&s 1 ^-- ® notUr eS 

“Well,” said he, “I am a Christian, too.” 

i lien do Qiristian works/’said L 

thv wSS” to frighten me with 

hT^sdd “HarU T tooking aside, 

tie said. Hark! I am using the word sirrah again”; 
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and so checked himself. . . . Then he roused himself 
up, and said, “I will not be afraid of thee, George Fox; 
thou speakest so loud thy voice drowns mine and the 
court’s; I must call for three or four criers to drown 
thy voice; thou hast good lungs.” 

“I am a prisoner here,” said I, “for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake. ... If my voice were five times louder, 
I should lift it up and sound it for Christ’s sake. I 
stand this day before your judgment-seat in obedience 
to Christ; before whose judgment-seat you must all be 
brought and must give an account.” 

Fox and Cromwell. Inevitably such a forceful leader 
must come face to face with the other great leader of 
his times—Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector. Both 
were deeply religious men, differing radically only in 
their methods of attaining their ends. Cromwell sought 
his through political and military force; Fox sought his 
through peaceful persuasion. Their first meeting (one 
of several) came when Fox was thirty years old and 
Cromwell fifty-five (1654). Fox had been arrested, 
charged with having taken part in a plot to take up arms 
against the government and to aid in the restoration 
of the Stuarts. Interested in the strange man^ Crom¬ 
well had him brought into his presence. “Peace be to 
this house!” said Fox, as he entered the room from 
which peace had long since fled. Standing there with 
his hat on, facing the man before whom everybody else 
imcovered, or bowed, or kneeled, there was that in his 
carriage which indicated no disrespect-—only a sense of 
dignity. Cromwell made no fuss about the hat but re- 
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ceived him kindly. He accentPH . 

the latter had not plotted a^ainj 1 

they settled do™ fo a ,o^ ' The. 

-d candid tahc aS« ^ 

Cromwell for not safeguarding- frppri r ^ 
among his people. Cromwell blamed Bbx°fo'?'r‘”i' 
mg with the ministers of other sT<S a„d\ ’ '''‘■ 

tanan strife boiling. Fox insisted that it wa^X miS’ 
ters who started the quarrels He ^ ^ 

hardenPft Q ^ l^eart be 

that Fox Cromwell interrupted to say 

good. When the interview finally came to an end 

and said, Come again to my house; for if thou and I 
w^e but an hour of a day together, we should be nearer 
fn ° Fox left the house, a captain in- 

LTma^“ Cromwell had decreed that he was a 

half 5th r T “ ^he 

hall with the other gentlemen. “TeU the Protector ” 

LTd aftpf 5°. Cromwell 

make h- “ himself would 

make him a better ruler. He sent out a letter urging 

mag^trat^ to be more lenient in dealing with Quakers 

^°W a crown, 

aStS h 5 ‘r"™ park 

m that they that would put upon him a crown 
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would take away his life ... and I bid him mind the 
crown that was immortal, and he thanked me and bid 
me go to his house.” 

As the months passed, the paths of these two stal¬ 
warts diverged further and further—Cromwell toward 
compulsion to attain his righteous ends, Fox toward 
purely religious methods—^until their friendship prac¬ 
tically ceased. 

The Society of Friends. All this opposition at the 
hands of the people, the churches, and the civil authori¬ 
ties Fox suffered in the company of his increasing num¬ 
ber of followers. Nothing succeeds like persecution. 
In those days, as ever, the call to “come and suffer” 
was the most effective appeal to men and women of 
courage. In 1656, at the age of thirty-two, he wrcrte 
(the italics are mine) : 

In this year the Lord’s Truth was finely planted over 
the nation, and many thousands were turned to the 
Lord; insomuch that there were seldom fewer thm one 
thousand in prison in this nation for Truth’s testimony; 
some for tithes, some for going to steeple-hou^, some 
for contempt of court, some for not swearing, and 
others for not putting off their hats. 

Four years later there were 3,170 of their number in 
English jails. By the following year four had been 
hanged in Massachusetts. But persecution only multi¬ 
plied them. In America the town of Oyster Bay on 
Long Island was originally given to six loyal subjects 
of the crown “on condition that no Quakers be allowed 
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to settle there/^ The 

region, and by the end^of anoth 

largely a Qnaieo^X””"’”' “ « 

aatantrsary” "ft 

have already “ « 

mstitntionalism and a maximum of Ip4 T'” f 
flexible, simple, democratic—snri i ^ 
etive an mL of "■ 

of thirty-three, we Sad him beginning to^tovV''' 
down the land making dear tSs idil to 
giroups of Friends. To effect it tT,? 

Mon«y Meeting, a more iSTrtl^^arTrhw * 
Wd the great General Meeting. Thereof L ‘”^' 
A seeretary summed up “the seme ofT 

after dte members had'spokenTthl td"S"^’ 

period of silence. It was a Vmri ^ ^^ 

with ah ate members « wia JL° o,hr''s 

an organization atted his doctrine a f l u 
mg “something of God” in every indiliS 
not an institution to be handed d^^tZTbJ T 

a channd for living snirJi- ,xri,- u , ® ^ 

new form to “e on 

eration. From then until t, ? succeeding gen- 
has been just that—a * Society of Friends 

people banded together^to reel' .friendly 

lence or auiet-snoW ^ T """’ ^roup si- 

spirit ofioiTtzzt: 

lire suffermgs of the Friends 
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under the Cromwellian government, harsh as they were, 
seemed light compared with what they were called upon 
to endure under the Restoration government of the 
Stuarts. The Quaker Act of 1662 and the two Con¬ 
venticle Acts of 1664 and 1670 “let loose a pitiless 
havoc” upon Fox and his followers. These acts made 
it unlawful to hold any meeting for religious purposes, 
and involving more than five persons, except such meet¬ 
ings as were held by the Established Church. Further, 
heavy penalties were prescribed for those who refused 
to take an oath—a provision aimed directly at the 
Quakers. Such laws tested the hearts of the strongest 
-—and taxed the capacities of the English jails,^ for the 
Quakers met the test and refused to comproniise their 
principles. Thousands also emigrated to America. Fox 
redoubled his efforts and went throughout the country 
and into Scotland organizing Meetings and encouraging 
the faithful. 

Marriage to Margaret Fell. Through all these strug¬ 
gles he could always count on one human being who 
never failed him—Margaret Fell. She was the widow 
of Judge Fell of Swarthmore Hall. In 1669, eleven 
vears after the death of the Judge, and after Fox had 
"consulted not only her but her children as well, the two 
were married. Fox records the event in his journal; 


But now being at Bristol, and finding Marg^et Fell 
there, it opened in me from the Lord tlmt the Amg 

should be accomplished. ^ 

matter together, I told her that if she also was satisfied 
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for her childraf; wh”l 

an<i Ih^ all sevwally exorisf/^SJ ' “i 

therein. ' <=tpressed their satisfaoioas 

T£l^ n- ”•>■»« bleS, 

Clergy. This consisted in the publication of t 1 i« 
marnage harms (that is, the aimoancements of the at 
proachrng marriage) and then, after dne time, both 
parties rising m a regular Meeting of the Frioids to 
declare their affection for each other and their ouroose 

o e^hUshing a home. Fox imagined tX: 

en the form of marriage used by Adam and Eve! 
A judge in 1661 (without accepting the Adam and 
however) had accepted the form as 
v^id, deading that it is the consent of the parties 

wordf* V ^ milage. The Quakers’ sincerity in 

law ll^°r ^^ds of the 

. Although they were happily married for twenty- 

one years. Fox and Margaret lived together only five 

he countiT and m Holland, Germany, and America 
I^hng after «the Seed.” or in jail. He w^e S 
affectionate letters (couched in the religious termin- 

^ a part of himself) addressing 

Heart. She, m turn, shouldered much 
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responsibility as a leader among the Friends. She knew 
first-hand their hardships, for she spent nearly five 
vears in prison with them. She cared for Fox’s wants 
during the last years of his life and was always one 
with him in purpose and spirit. 

Meanwhile Fox carried on. He began to recruit and 
train a picked body of men who had been “convinced” 
and to send them out as lay preachers and evangelists to 
penetrate every section of Europe and America with 
their message. These included such illustrious names 
as Thomas Lower of Oxford (and his ardent young 
convert, William Penn), Robert Barclay, George Keith, 
and Alexander Jaffray of Scotland, Isaac Penington, 
Thomas Eliwood (John Milton’s secretary, who sug¬ 
gested that he write “Paradise Regained”), George 
Whitehead, and Thomas Story. 

Visif to America. The Society well started and 
flourishing in spite of—or because of ^persecutions 
in England and on the Continent, Fox felt moved to 
visit “the Seed” in America. Accordingly, he and a 
s rnall group of helpers took passage on a tiny boat 
bound westward across the Atlantic, about the middle 
of August, 1671. It was a long and hazardous voyage. 
The boat developed such leaks that crew and passengers 
had to man the pumps day and night. A Moorish 
pirate ship chased and almost caught them. Storms 
and shortage of food added to their discomfort. At 
length, however, they reached their destination; and Fox 
began at once a two-year series of meetings from Vir- 
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pma to Rhode Island, traveling by horseback or cb 
foot through swamps and forests, and always reioicinr 
m the power of the lord over all obstacles ThroJ 
« mterpreto he spoke to the Mans. who. he saj 

In MassaAusetts he got into a series of debates wrft 
Rogtt Wtlhams. Two books with amusing titles r" 
s*d. Wiliiants entifled his Gecr.e Po. 

of m Bumas. Fox. with equal assurance, entitled 
his The New England Firebrand Quenched This 
Amencan visit, because of the great gatherings and the 
vast enthusiasm which accompanied Fox’s preachine 
and that of his helpers, was one of the most important 

re igious events m the colonies during the seventeenth 
century. 

SocidWork. Fox was a man of action. He wanted 
not only to hear God’s will, but to get it done in human 
ye here and now. Religion for him was a wav of 
Itmng—first getting the light, then following it. Having 
cast aside as false the Calvinistic theory of the depravity 
a human nature and embracing in its stead the faith 
Aat there is “something of God” in every human being, 
e too^a most optimistic view of what man could do’ 
He believed absolutely, as did St. Francis and Jesus, 
m the invincible power of faith and love. “Set man 
ff and oppression, liberate him from 

mse tyones of life, draw out his potentialities by true 
Mucation, awaken him to a consciousness of God with¬ 
in him, and there are no Hmits to his spiritual possi- 
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bilitiesThus Rufus Jones sums up Fox’s view of 

his fellow man. . , . ^ 

In keeping with that idea he took a vital interest in 

the underprivileged everywhere. He treated Indians 
and Negroes as brothers and inferior to white only in 
education and opportunity. He did more than any rnan 
of his time for prison reform and to abolish capital 
punishment. He “had a concern” for toilers and their 
welfare. He spoke against wrong social conditions as 
thunderously as against individual sins. On one occa¬ 
sion, having missed the opportunity to speak to a meet¬ 
ing of some justices, he said that he was struct blind, 
and then, recovering his sight, he ran eight miles to a 
place where they were meeting the next day, and this to 
teU them to pay their servants a fair wage and to exhort 
the servants to serve faithfully and honestly. He 
exerted a powerful influence for temperance. He en¬ 
couraged education and urged young people to study 
“everything civil and useful in the creation.” Slavery, 
of course, he could not tolerate ; and throughout the 
slave period of American history the Fnends stead- 

fastly refused to be slave-owners. ^ t- j 

He hated war. Although his whole life was hved 
amid the fierce clashes of the Stuarts and the Common¬ 
wealth, and popular passions ran high and blood flowed 
freely, he preached against war with aU his might and 
tnair. “War is wrong,” he cried, “it is immoral, it is 
inhuman, and it shall not be! There is a spirit wtach 
conquers it, and I propose to incarnate that spirit and to 
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practice it and to call others to that way of life until 
we shall girdle the world with men and women who live 

m that life and power which does away with the occa- 
Sion for all war 


He first saw the fruits of this teaching in William 
■Penn. Penn had become “convinced” in 1667 in 
face of the stem opposition of his father, an admiral in 
the British navy. Until then Penn wore a sword The 
weapon began to trouble his mind, and he asked Fox 
concerning it. _ “Wear it as long as thou canst, friend 
William, replied Fox. Soon thereafter the sword was 
laid aside. Later, when Penn came to America, he es¬ 
tablished his colony among the Indians without the 
use of force. Today the Friends’ labors for inter¬ 
national peace and their far-flung social service com¬ 
mand the respect and admiration of the world. 

His Death. On January 10, 1691, Fox went to 
Gracechurch Street Meeting in London. He was an 
old man now, and worn out by his many prison terms, 
by the hardships of incessant travel, and by his heavy 
responsibilities for the new Society he had founded- 
but he still preached with fire. He finished what was 
to be his last sermon and knelt down to pray. After 
the prayer he told some friends that a cold seemed to 
strike at his heart. Three days later the end came 
peacefuUy. He pronounced his own benediction, say¬ 
ing, Now I am clear, I am fuUy clear. . . . All is well; 
the Seed of God reigns over all and over death itself.”' 

His Limitations and His Power. Every saint has a 
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seamy side to his nature, and Fox was no exception. 
He was often self-righteous, intolerant, tedious, and un¬ 
inspired, which is all very human; but he failed to 
recognize it. He spoke with undue finality. He prob¬ 
ably often mistook his own opinions for “openings” 
from the Lord. His exposition of Scripture would 
have been far more helpful had he disciplined himself 
in scholarship. He had an appalling stiffness of con¬ 
science and did not even need a molehill to make a 
mountain. Had he possessed more historical perspec¬ 
tive, he would have realized that his idea was not 
wholly original and that he owed a debt to existing 
religious institutions, many of which had genuine 
worth even though they were so often in need of re¬ 
form. But he apparently saw little good in religious 
movements other than his own. Moreover, his own 
charity sometimes failed when his persecutors met with 
misfortune, and he records the death of some of them 
with a self-righteous unction not far removed from 
alee. 

In spite of these limitations, he had enormous power. 
In the Foreword of this volume the writer stated his 
purpose to explain these men. Fox is one who defies 
full explanation. Like the great religious leaders of 
all time he drew his ultimate strength from a spring 
which seems to have been revealed only to God’s 
prophets. He once declared that God spoke to him as 
truly as he ever did to the prophets and apostles of 
old. Though we cannot draw the veil from the mys- 
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tery of his superior spirituality, we can trace some of 
the origins of his superior humanity. Those origins 
include the influence of his Puritan home with a father 
known as ''righteous Christopher” and a mother who 
was "of the stock of the martyrs”; his powerful 
physique which withstood the bitter hardships of cold 
and hunger and disease in filthy prisons; his kindly 
face, piercing eyes, and stentorian voice; his magnetic 
personality which attracted respectful attention where- 
ever he went; his struggle to victory through a psychic 
disturbance that nearly destroyed him; his religious 
purpose that grew out of this experience; his sense of 
constant communion with a divine power; his native 
dramatic ability; his demonstration in his daily living 
of a way of life that was Christlike in its downright 
sincerity, goodness, and courage; his faith in the power 
of love to conquer any obstacle; his belief in the divine 
potentialities in every man he met; and his friends, es¬ 
pecially his wife, who followed and encouraged him. 

Of all these we have spoken in the course of this 
sketch, but it may not be out of place to emphasize two 
of them: the example of his life and his religious 
convictions. 

By the example of his life more than by what he said 
he won the admiration and affection of the multitudes 
to whom he preached. They knew that he took no 
money from his preaching; that he went about from 
place to place like the first disciples of Jesus, without 
purse or scrip, working with his hands at Ms trade or 
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trusting to devout people who heard him to supply his 
simple wants. When bed and food were not forth¬ 
coming, he slept in the fields and went hungry. But 
nothing could stop him. He thought of himself as 
bound in service to the great message he had to pro¬ 
claim. His own comfort and security meant nothing; 
the proclamation of that message everything. At the 
time of his last imprisonment when he might easily 
have been released by pardon, he would not accept the 
pardon because, as he said, he had committed no of¬ 
fense to be pardoned for. “I would rather have lain in 
prison all my days than to have come out of it in any 
way dishonourable to Truth.” His leather suit and his 
broad hat were no more his distinguishing marks thM 
his bravery and his devotion to the right as he saw it. 
He was a cheerful man, for, as he so frequently said, 
he knew that “the Lord’s power reigned over all.” 
V¥hatever men did to his body, they could not destroy 
his inner peace, his hopefulness, his seremty.^ Even 
when an angry man with a naked rapier in his hand 
rushed at him to kill him, that serenity was not dis¬ 
turbed. “Alack for thee, poor creature,” said Fox 
calmly, “what will thou do with thy carnal wea^n? 
It is no more to me than a straw.” His assailant 
turned and slunk away. William Penn summed up Ae 
impression Fox made upon those who knew him: “In 
all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea a strong 
man, a new and heavenly-minded man. 

That heavenly-mindedness came in part at least from 
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his religious convictions. There was no burden of 
theology in Fox's religion. It was and is a way of life, 
not a system of philosophy or even of ethics. For Mm 
religion was the integrating force that bound together 
his quiet waiting for the voice of the Lord and his in¬ 
tense activity once he heard it. Deepest of his convic¬ 
tions was his unwavering belief in the presence of God 
in his own soul. He learned to listen to the promptings 
of that divine Presence. We have seen where it led 
him—^how he stood before mighty men and spoke 
bluntly to them; how he denounced war; how he faced 
churches and called them to repentance; how he exposed 
hypocrisy and sham; and how he lived for years in jails 
and prisons and dungeons and used his imprisonment to 
plan the spread of his message still further when re¬ 
leased. Wherever it led him, there was a light within 
him that glowed from his face and shed its rays into 
the darkest corners of men's lives. 

Next to this conviction of the presence of God in his 
own soul was his faith that the same Presence dwelt 
in the soul of every other human being. This was his 
doctrine of the ‘"Seed" or ‘'that of God" in every man. 
Because men had it, he believed in them, hoped with 
them, had great expectations for them. He wanted 
men to allow this seed to grow and possess them utterly. 
When it possessed them, there would be no more war, 
or hatred, or injustice, or oppression. Men would 
live together as brothers. It might take centuries for 
all men to recognize this divine essence within them 
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and for the reign of peace to come. In the meantime, 
he cried—and his words still echo across a war-torn 
world—“One man raised by God’s power to stand and 
live in the same spirit the prophets and apostles were 
in can shake the country for ten miles around!” Yes, 
and as Rufus Jones adds, “for ten thousand miles and 
three centuries.” Fox in his own life demonstrated 
that power. 
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CHARLES DARWIN 

1809-1882 

Charles Darwin changed the thinking of the world. 
Yet as a boy he was so long finding himself that his 
father despaired. Other young men who have tried to 
fit themselves for first one profession and then another; 
other parents who see their dreams for their children 
fade as the years pass and those children show no signs 
of setting the world afire, or even of kindling their own 
ambition—^all such may read the story of Charles Dar¬ 
win and take hope. For Darwin was not always a man 
of power. He was once a restless youngster who loved 
shooting and fishing and roaming the woods far more 
than he loved studies. 

His story may also bring encouragement to those who 
have endured the handicap of ill-health; for although 
Darwin had a powerful frame, he was afflicted with an 
abdominal disease which sapped his strength and kept 
him in a never-ending struggle for his very life. It 
made him a recluse and incapacitated him for work 
much of the time. Toward the latter part of his career 
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he never passed twenty-four hours without many hours 

of pain when he could do nothing. Yet he managed 
to leave behind him a series of books and monographs 
totaling more than four hundred thousand words and of 
such force that our age of science is sometimes divided 
into two eras—pre-Darwinian and post-Darwinian. 

His Ancestry. A study of his forebears gives one a 
new respect for the influence of heredity. For four 
generations botanists had been appearing on the father’s 
side of the family. Charles’ grandfather was Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802), a physician, poet, zoologist, and 
philosopher. A. powerful man of robust health, he 
seems to have been unusually progressive; for he was 
a teetotaler before teetotalism, an abolitionist before the 
anti-slavery movement, and he forshadowed the evolu¬ 
tion theory in these lines in his poem. The Temple of 
Nature”: 

Organic life beneath the shoreless waves 
Was born, and nursed in ocean’s pearly caves, 

First forms minute, unseen by spheric glass. 

Move on the mud or pierce the watery mass ; 

These, as successive generations bloom. 

New powers acquire, and larger limbs assume, 
Where countless groups of vegetation spring. 

And breathing realms of fin and feet and wing... 

His Father. Robert Waring, father of Charles, be¬ 
came a doctor at the age of twent>’-one and maintain^ 
a happy and successful life in that profession until his 
death at the age of eighty-two. He was distinguished 
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especially for his powers o£ observation and for his 
capacity to win the confidence and the affections of his 
wide circle of patients. They looked up to him, feared 
him, yet loved him. Charles says of him that “he was 
the best judge of character I ever knew” and “incom¬ 
parably the most acute observer.” He took long walks 
with his son, teaching him to note the differences in the 
plants and tiny animals which they saw in gardens, pas¬ 
tures, and woods. He also taught his son a number of 
homely maxims, the most memorable in Charles’ esti¬ 
mation being: “Never become the friend of anyone you 
cannot respect.” A man of thrifty habits and of good 
business sense in his investments, he prospered financial¬ 
ly so that he was able to bequeath to his children a large 
property. Charles was thus freed from worries about 
money matters throughout his life and enabled to de¬ 
vote his imdivided attention to his scientific studies. 
He once declared that he did not gain much intellec¬ 
tually from his father but that “his example ought to 
have been of much moral service to all his children.” 
An instance of that example was the occasion when his 
father had been called to attend a banker who had at¬ 
tempted suicide. The man was dead when the doctor 
arrived. It would have been quite natural for the doc¬ 
tor to have gone at once to the bank to withdraw his 
funds before the inevitable run on the bank. But he 
did not do so, for, wrote Charles, “it would have been 
dishonorable in my father to have used his professional 
knowledge for his private advantage.” This sensi- 
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tivity in ethical matters may have been a greater herit¬ 
age than the large property the father left the children. 

His Mother. At the age of thirty Robert Darwin 
married Suzannah Wedgwood, daughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the noted pottery manufacturer. Josiah 
was a man of original and forceful personality, a 
chemist, an artist, and one who had ^Infinite capacit}^ 
for taking pains.’' A miniature portrait shows Suz- 
annah as a sweet-faced, happy young woman; and she 
is described as having a “gentle and sympathetic na¬ 
ture.” She died w^en Charles was only eight years of 
age, and he remembered but little about her. From both 
sides of his house he thus received good blood. He was 
the true product of a fine stock. As a student once 
put it, he was “half way to Westminster Abbey when 
he was born.” 

His Childhood Home. The Darwin residence, knowm 
as ‘The Mount,” overlooking the town of Shrews¬ 
bury, England, stands today very much as it did when 
Charles was born there on February 12, 1^9, the same 
day that Lincoln was born in a Kentucky cabin on the 
American frontier, and in the same year that William 
E. Gladstone and Alfred Tennyson were born in Eng¬ 
land. The Darwin home was a large, substantial, red¬ 
brick mansion with a long terraced walk (still known as 
the Doctor's Walk) descending to the River Severn. 
A large Spanish chestnut tree grew beside this walk, 
and in its branches Charles and his favorite sister, 
Catherine, had each a special seat whence they could 
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gaze across the broad valley to the dim blue hills of 
Wales. On the Darwin place was a large garden with 
ornamental trees and shrubs and with a particularly 
fine collection of fruit trees, for Charles’ father had a 
great fondness for such. From the house itself Charles 
as a lad could see most of the community—a quaint, 
beautiful little borough with winding lanes and narrow 
streets lined with Jacobean houses and stately churches. 
From below ascended the hum of the market on busy 
days and the chiming of the steeple bells on the Sab¬ 
bath. 

He spent much of his early years out of doors, walk¬ 
ing, riding, and hunting. On some of his vacations he 
went to the summer home of his uncle, Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood, in northern Wales. His rambles were seldom 
pointless; he hunted rare beetles and other insects, often 
walking thirty miles in a day in order to find them. His 
father sometimes lost patience with him for frittering 
away his time in such pursuits and occasionally berated 
him. In spite of such parental impatience Charles’ 
home was pleasant, and he was surroimded by an atmos¬ 
phere of affection, culture, and happy industry. And 
quietly pervading his days was an increasing interest in 
nattural history. 

Early Passion for Collecting. At the age of eight, 
in the year his mother died, Charles was sent to a day 
school kept by the Rev. G. Case, a Unitarian minister. 
Already he had begun to collect shells, seals, coins, 
and minerals, and was endeavoring to learn the names 
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of a large variety of plants, “The passion for collect¬ 
ing/’ he wrote, “which leads a man to be a systematic 
naturalist, a virtnoso, or a miser, was very strong in 
me and was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or 
brother ever had this taste.” Perhaps, but there is no 
escaping the fact that his father, his grandfather, and 
many others of his forebears had the same passion for 
collecting and had developed it in the field of natural 
history. Just why it should have been passed on to 
Charles and leave his brother and sisters untouched re¬ 
mains a mystery. 

He records that at this time he was “much given to 
inventing deliberate falsehoods” and says that this was 
done for the sake of causing excitement. He told a 
little boy that he could control the color of certain 
flo-wers by watering them with colored fluids, “which, 
of course, was a monstrous fable.” At .another time he 
gatliered a considerable quantity of fruit from his fa¬ 
ther’s trees and hid it in the shrubbery “and then ran in 
breathless haste to spread the news that he had dis¬ 
covered a horde of stolen fruit” These falsehoods 
sorely troubled his conscience later. He records with 
equal candor some of the lies told him by his playmates, 
who apparently found him quite gullible. The impor¬ 
tant thi,ng for us is that out of these childish adventure 
in falsehoods, in which he was sometimes at the giving 
and at other times at the receiving end, he came to have 
an increasing realization of the need of evidence and 
factual data before accepting any proposition. 
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A School That Was a "Blank." At nine years he 
entered Dr. Butler’s school. It was a boarding school 
but close enough to his home so that he could occasion¬ 
ally walk or run back and forth and thus keep up his 
family ties. Somewhere along this walk between his 
honie and the school was a parapet with a drop of seven 
or eight feet on one side. Even at this early age he had 
already formed the habit of concentration, and one day 
he was so absorbed in his own thought that he walked 
over the edge of this parapet, falling the seven or eight 
feet to the ground. Significantly he does not remember 
his bruises but only his observation of the number of 
thoughts he had during the fall! As for Dr. Butler’s 
school, he says that nothing could have been worse for 
him. It was a strictly classical school, **except for a 
little ancient geography and history.” As a means of 
education he pronounced it “a blank.” He had to com¬ 
mit to memory the lessons of the previous day. He 
could do this easily during the chapel service—^but just 
as easily he forgot them within the next forty-eight 
hours. He mentions only two pleasures in the school: 
the translation of some of the Odes of Horace and the 
reading of a captivating book entitled Wonders of the 
World, which a schoolmate lent him. He read this book 
repeatedly and disputed with other boys about the 
veracity of some of the statements. He says it was 
this book that first gave him a wish to travel in remote 
countries. 

At ten he went for three weeks with his f amil y to a 
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seacoast village in Wales, where he became greatly 
interested in insects and moths which had not been 
found aroimd his home. He wanted to make a collec¬ 
tion of these insects, but his sister told him it was not 
right to kill them just for the sake of making a col¬ 
lection. He also began a study of birds about this 
time, mating notes of their habits. “In my simplicity,” 
he says, “I remember wondering why every gentleman 
did not become an ornithologist.” 

Seven years he remained in Dr. Butler’s school, en¬ 
during the classics but showing zeal in the subjects 
which he fotmd complex, especially geometry. He liked 
the clear proofs required by geometrical problems. He 
also liked the historical plays of Shakespeare and such 
poetry as Thomson’s Seasons and the verses that were 
then being published by Byron and Scott. 

When he was about fifteen and still in Dr. Butler’s 
school, he became much interested in chemistry, largely 
through the influence of his brother Erasmus, who had 
made a laboratory in the tool house on the Darwin 
estate. Erasmus allowed Charles to be his assistant 
and to putter around the place and read books on 
chemistry, such as Henry and Parkes Chemical Cate¬ 
chism. Together the boys made gases and many com¬ 
pounds, and Charles writes that they frequently worked 
late into the night. He regarded it as the best part of 
his education up to this time, “for it showed me prac¬ 
tically the meaning of experimental science.” At school 
when the boys found he was experimenting with 
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chemistry, they nicknamed him “Gas.” Dr. Butler pub¬ 
licly rebuked him for wasting his time on such a usdess 
subject. 

Amateur Doctor. His father now withdrew him 
from Dr. Butler’s school, since he seemed to be making 
so httle progress. During the next few months Charles 
became interested in some poor people of Shrewsbury, 
a dozen or more women and children in need of medical 
help. He visited them, noting their symptoms, report¬ 
ing them to his father, and getting his father to pre¬ 
scribe for them._ Charles then filled the prescriptions, 
presumably in his own little chemical laboratory. On 
the basis of the interest he displayed in this experience, 
his father thought he had in him the qualities of a good 
physician. (Chief of those qualities, he hdd, was the 
capacity for winning confidence.) So he sent the boy 
to Edinburgh to study medidne. 

Edinburgh for Medicine. But Charles did little bet¬ 
ter at Edinburgh. He thought the lectures there in¬ 
tolerably dull. He afterward regretted that he had not 
been urged to practice dissection and that he did not 
learn to draw, as these skills would have helped him 
immeasurably in his later work. He found Ws major 
interest in attending the clinical wards and in malWng 
friends with a few of the men in the field of natural 
history. On two occasions he attended operating 
dinics, but the sufferings of the patients were so great 
(it was before the day of anaesthetics) that he fled 
from the room before the operations were completed 
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and never afterward attended one. So he made up Ms 
mind that the study of medicine was not for him. He 
knew" that his father had acquired considerable property, 
a part of which he would one day inherit. His father, 
however, did not fancy the idea of having Ms son 
without a profession. He reluctantly gave up the idea 
of making a doctor of him and resolved to have the boy 
trained for the ministry. 

' Cambridge for the Ministry. At the age of eighteen, 
therefore, we find Charles beginning a three-year course 
at Cambridge. He liked the thought of being a country 
clergyman. In spite of his good academic record (he 
stood tenth in his class), he says he got nothing from his 
studies during these years and that the chief value of Ms 
school life was the opportunity it afforded Mm for inde¬ 
pendent study of natural history and for association 
with kindred minds. He mentions two books, Hum¬ 
boldt’s Personal Narrative and HerscheFs Introduction 
to the Study of Natural Philosophy, which stirred up in 
him ‘‘a burning zeal to add even the most humble con¬ 
tribution to the noble structure of natural science.” As 
a practical but minor step in this direction, he pursued 
his independent study and collection of beetles, not 
only in Cambridge but on his vacations. This gave 
him more pleasure than any of Ms academic studies. In 
Ms autobiography, edited by his son^ Francis, he 
tells a story, now famous, wMch iUustrates Ms zeal in 
collecting: 
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One day on tearing off some old bark, I saw two rare 
beetles, and seized one in each hand; then I saw a third 
and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, so that I 
popped the one which I held in my right hand into my 
mouth, Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, 
which burnt my tongue so that I was forced to spit the 
beetle out, which was lost, as was the third one.^ 

His father, however, did not share his enthusiasm 
for nature study. He began to fear his son was be¬ 
coming an idler. In a moment of anger he rebuked 
him sternly for wasting his time. “You care for noth¬ 
ing,’' he said, “but shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, 
and you will be a disgrace to yourself and to your 
family.” 

Great Friends, But in Cambridge Charles was form¬ 
ing associations with a few great men who did not con¬ 
sider him a “disgrace.” Chief among these was 
Professor Henslow, the noted botanist, who used to 
conduct field excursions on foot across country or down 
the river in a barge, lecturing on the plants and animals 
observed en route. Charles, although not enrolled in 
Henslow’s courses, joined these excursions and found 
them delightful. Henslow also kept open house once a 
week when all undergraduates and some older members 
of the university interested in science gathered at his 
home. Charles attended these regularly. He became 
so attached to Henslow, and Henslow to him, that the 

^Frauds Darwin, The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin^ D. 
Appleton, New York, 1925, p. 43. 
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great teacher invited him on long walks, and vonng 
Darwin became known as ''the man who walks mdth 
Henslow/’ In his autobiography Charles says, ''His 
knowledge \vas great in botany, entomoIogv% chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology. His strongest taste was to 
draw conclusions from long-continued minute observa¬ 
tions. His judgment w-as excellent and his whole mind 
well balanced .. d’ 

Charles also formed attachments ivitli Sir J. Mc¬ 
Intosh, “the best converser on grave subjects to whom I 
ever listened’'; with Leonard Jenyns, an exceptional 
student in natural history; and with a Mr. Dawes, who 
afterw^ard became dean of Hereford and famous for his 
success in the education of the poor. AH these men 
were kindred spirits and used occasionally to take dis¬ 
tant excursions into the country, allowing young Dar- 
wdn to accompany them. “Looking back,” he says, “I 
infer that there must have been something in me a 
little superior to the common run of youths, othenvise 
the above-mentioned men, so much older than I and 
higher in academical position, wBuld never have allowed 
me to associate withAhem. Certainly I was not aware 
of any such superiority.” 

Ready for Clerical Orders. H,is three years at Cam¬ 
bridge he counted the most joyful of Ms happy life, 
partly because of these associations and partly because 
he was in good health—^good health was soon to become 
a stranger to him. After he had taken his final exami¬ 
nations he had to wait.some months before he could 
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receive his degree. To utilize his time he took a short 
Sedgwick. On his return he found a letter from 
geological trip into northern Wales with Professor 
Professor Henslow telling him of a scientific expedition 
that was about to start around the world, an expedition 
which he could join as naturalist, sharing the captain's 
cabin, provided he would volunteer his services without 
pay. This expedition was the famous voyage of the 
''Beagle," It was under the auspices of the British 
government; its object was “to complete the survey of 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, commenced under 
Captain King in 1826 to 1830; to survey the shores of 
Chile, Peru, and some islands in the Pacific; and to 
carry a chain of chronometrical measurements round 
the world." ^ The voyage would take some years and 
would mean that he would not enter the ministry at 
once. Nevertheless he wanted to go. 

An Opportunity He Almost Missed, He went home 
and talked the matter over with his father. The latter 
objected, but added, “If you can find any man of com¬ 
mon sense who advises you to go, I will give my con¬ 
sent." Thereupon Charles wrote Henslow declining the 
offer, and the next day set out on a shooting expedition 
on his uncle's estate. Telling his uncle of the offer, he 
discovered that he not only had a sympathetic hearer, 
but one who volunteered to drive at once the thirty 
miles to Shrewsbury and urge Dr. Darwin to consent 

191 . 
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to Hs son’s going. This he did, and Qiarles \¥as soon 
on his way to interview Captain Fitz-Roy. The Cap¬ 
tain accepted him but said afterward that he came near 
not doing so because he did not like the shape of 
Charles’ nose. Anyone “with a nose like that, he felt, 
would lack the necessary energy and determination for 
the voyage. Thus Charles Darwin came near missing 
the experience which he counted the most important in 
his whole career. On so slight a matter as the shape of 
his nose and Ms uncle’s willingness to drive thirty miles 
hung the determining factor of the career of one of the 
greatest scientists of all time! 

Tw€‘ftty-two dftd u Tiifning Pohii, The next fiie 
years on the voyage of the ^^Beagle” he counted the 
most important in his life. We are concerned here not 
with the researches and findings of young Darwin, but 
wdth what went on in his mind. Something significant 
took place there, for when his father greeted Hm^five 
years later he ejaculated, “Why even the shape of his 
head is altered!” He started on the voyage a com¬ 
paratively unknown divinity student of tiventy-two 
years, fully expecting to enter the ministry. When he 
returned, Ms name and studies in natural history were 
being talked about among the leading scieiiti.sts of Eng¬ 
land. 

Voyage of the Beagled^ What happened in those 
five vears? Charles Darwin found Mmself, and he 
found Ms life work. He left behind Mm an educational 
system that he had only endured, a system which sup- 
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posedly trained him for a vocation by teaching him 
dedtictively a smattering of many traditional branches 
of learning. He entered a vast laboratory where for 
five years he could pursue his avocation, the study of 
natural history, by the inductive methods of actual ob¬ 
servation. He went aboard a ship where his cabin space 
was so small that he was forced to become methodical 
in his work to keep from bumping into himself and be¬ 
coming entangled in his own paraphernalia. At sea he 
caught fish and hundreds of marine animals by drag¬ 
ging a net behind the vessel. He studied every specimen 
and wrote up his observations in a journal which he 
kept daily. When the boat cast anchor, he went ashore 
in South America or on the islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific and collected land birds, animals, minerals, 
and plants by the thousand. He carried them back to 
the vessel for analysis and further notes. He learned 
to budget every minute of his time and found that the 
secret of saving hours was in taking care of the min¬ 
utes. “I worked to the utmost during the voyage,’’ he 
wrote, ‘'from the mere pleasure of investigation, and 
from my strong desire to add a few facts to the great 
mass of facts in natural science. But I was also am¬ 
bitious to take a fair place among scientific men . . 
He made every book he read bear directly on his 
studies. Even in his hours of relaxation and amuse¬ 
ment he usually had a book at hand. But in these hours 
it was apt to be Milton or Wordsworth or Coleridge. 

A Transformation, And so, gradually but surely, 
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there came a transformation in his inner life. The 
young man who found joy in shooting birds became the 
young man who found greater joy in observing them 
and learning from them some of the secrets of Nature. 
The indifferent candidate for clerical orders became the 
enthusiastic research student in natural science. The 
student who all his life had been lectured at became the 
original investigator and collector of facts on a project 
of his own. As the weeks grew into months and the 
months into years, his journal took on volume and 
weight. He devoted some portions of each day to 
writing in it, describing with painstaking care as vivid¬ 
ly as he could all he had seen that day. Parts of this 
journal he sent back to England to serve as letters to 
his family and to his scientific friends. Whenever he 
found anything new in plant or animal life or in miner¬ 
als, or anything that excited him, he looked forward 
to writing it down either in his journal or in the sepa¬ 
rate letters. 

Certain results followed these changes in the inner 
Darwin. He developed the habit of energetic industry 
and of concentrated attention to whatever task he under¬ 
took. He learned to systematize his mass of data and 
to record his observations clearly and vividly. “I feel 
sure,” he wrote long afterward, “that it was this train¬ 
ing which has enabled me to do whatever I have done 
in science.” 

Another result of no less importance was that the 
scientists in England who read his notes and letters 
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began to talk among themselves. This young Darwin 
was collecting a mountain of evidence that actually 
proved the evolution hypothesis the older scientists had 
guessed at. Professor Sedgwick called upon his father 
and told him that his son would take a place among the 
leading scientific men. Professor Henslow read some 
of young Darwin's letters to the Philosophical Society 
of Cambridge and printed them for private distribution. 
The collection of fossil bones Darwin sent home became 
the talk of the hour among paleontologists. His sisters 
wrote him of this; and when toward the end of the long 
voyage he received their letter, he was fired with new 
zeal. ‘‘After reading this letter," he wrote, “I clam¬ 
bered over the mountains of Ascension with a bounding 
step, and made the volcanic rocks resound under my 
geological hammer." Thus it was that the unpromising 
young divinity student who shipped aboard the “Beagle" 
at twenty-two disembarked from it five years later an 
enthusiastic young scientist. 

His Domestic Life, Before we take up the story of 
the revolution he started in science, let us draw apart, 
as he did, from his public career and follow him in his 
domestic life. He always kept the two separate, even 
though his home was the place where he wrote his 
books. At the age of thirty he married his cousin, 
Emma \¥edgwood. For three years they lived in Lon¬ 
don and then moved to Down House near Arpington, 
Kent. There they lived happily, reared seven children, 
and gathered about them a contented group of maids, 
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workmen, neighbors, townsmen, horses, pigeons, dogs, 
and cats. But already Darwin’s abdominal trouble 
was beginning to make inroads upon his health. To 
conserve his strength he adopted a regimen of self- 
discipline to which he adhered for the rest of his life. 
Every moment of the day he allotted to some par¬ 
ticular activity—certain hours for study, for corre¬ 
spondence, for experiment, for writing, for roaming in 
the garden, yard, and stable, and for the cultivation, of 
his many friendships, to which he was most loyal. His 
wife, his son Francis, and one of his daughters served 
him alternately as secretaries. "A man who dares to 
waste one hour of time/’ he said, “has not discovered 
the value of life.” His one self-indulgence seems to 
have been snuff-taking. In later years he smoked an 
occasional cigarette, but it never took the place of snuff. 
He kept the snuffbox in the hall of his home so that 
he would have to walk in order to get a pinch. His 
family noted that he had often to leave his study to go 
into the hall “to make sure the hall door had not been 
left open.” His son, Francis, whost thorough and 
tive biography is the basis of this sketch, speaks of his 
kmd.ness to ail his children and his .great interest in 
their plans. He had unbounded patience with them and 
allowed them great freedom in the development of their 
own personali.ties. He did not intrude in their private 
affairs, but he surrounded their lives with his affection* 
As his years mounted and his strength failed, he 'went 
out less and less into the world. He confined his w’'aiks 
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to his own garden. There he had a system o£ carrvin, 
a small pile of rocks piece by piece from one poS to 
another. When he had carried the last rock to the new 
pile, he knew that his day’s stint was accomplished 
Meanwhile, he could be absorbed in his own thoughts 
Beyond his garden wall the world could roar its angry 
defiance of those thoughts, as they appeared in book 
form; but his home was his castle where he found peace 
and happiness and where he worked in the serene con 
fidence that whatever truth he discovered would live 
and serve humanity long after the protests of the mo¬ 
ment had died away. 

We return now to his public life. 
When he began collecting his specimens of plant and 
animal life aboard the “Beagle,” he had no thought of 
witing a book. But as he studied the geology of the 
islands and countries he visited and realized that those 
rocks had a story to tell about the history of the earth 
and that he was gradually learning to translate that 
story simply and understanding^, it dawned upon him 
that he must write it for others who would not study 
the facts first-hand as he was doing. The book. 
Geological Observations, resulted. One day Captain 
Fitz-Roy asked him to read some of his journal and 
declared that it would be worth publishing. That jour¬ 
nal, carefully revised and edited, made the second book 
The Voyage of the “Beaglef’ which went through sev¬ 
eral editions. A third was inevitable— The Zoology of 
the Voyage of the “BeagleT Then followed Cirripedia, 
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a two-volume work that cost him eight years labor and 
concerning which he wrote, 'T doubt whether the work 
w^as worth so much time’'; Origin of Species, in 1857; 
Variation of Animals Under Domestication, in 1860; 
Fertilisation of Orchids, in 1862; Expression of 
Emotions in Men and Animals, in 1872; Descent of 
Man, in 1871; and Power of Movement in Plants, in 
1880. 

Not one of these books was rushed to the printer. 
He had learned exceeding carefulness and refused to 
allow anything to be published until he had gone over it 
again and again and again, checking the manuscript for 
accuracy, clearness, and conservative statement. It was 
fully two years after his return before the first book 
w^as published. During all this time he was going over 
his findings and results with Lyell, Henslow% Robert 
Brown, and other scientists, and preparing his manu¬ 
scripts in the light of their criticisms as well as of Ms 
own deliberation. 

His ''Origin of SpeciesA His first books, confined 
as they were to matters of geology and zoology, caused 
no particular stir among the public generally, altliough 
they gave him the place among the leading scientific 
men Professor Sedgwick had prophesied. But Ms Origm 
of Species set the w^orld afire with a controversy which 
has raged until this day, though its flames appear now 
only on the more remote frontiers of culture. It set 
forth his theory of evolution by natural selection. 

Since this book has had so profound an effect upon 
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the thinking of the world, and since Darwin counted 
It the chief work of his life, we should be clear concern¬ 
ing what he attempted in it and the background of that 
attempt. The popular notion that Darwin here gave to 
the world the theory of evolution is quite wrong. That 
theory has been glimpsed by Aristotle and other ancients 
of Greece and Rome. Moreover, a few of the more 
alert scientists of Europe had been moving in the 
general direction of evolution for a century.® A spirit 


'Buffon, wri&g his treatise on Natural History, during the 
time of Louis XV, suggested the possibility of a new species aris- 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, a French zoolo- 
cautiously advanced the same idea. Goethe 
(1/49-1832), m Germany, had written .. . ‘‘that all the more perfect 
orgamc natures, such as fishes, amphibians, birds, and mammals, 
with man_ at their head, were formed at first on the one original 
type, whmh still daily changes.” Darwin's own grandfather, 
Lrasmus Darwin, had, as we have seen, foreshadowed the evolution 
theory m a poem. 

Eight years before Darwin Wc. bom, Lamarck (1744-1832) gave 
to the world the boldest and most comprehensive evolutionary 
theory yet advanced. According to Darwin, Lamarck “did the 
emnent semce of arousing the attention to the probability of all 
change m the organic as well as in the inorganic world, being the 
resmt of law and not miraculous intervention." 

In other sciences, too, “there was the sound of a going in the tops 
01 the mulberry trees.” Geologists had felt that fossil remains 
mdicated constant cataclysms and fresh creations. But a William 
bimth, an ingenious surveyor, came to believe that a fixed order 
oi sequence could everywhere be^ traced among the various geologi- 
fu . A of oaen in different countries were maintaining 

mat all ^sting evidence could be understood by processes still at 
work. K^t had ^suggested the Nebular Hypothesis to explain the 
OTgin of the physical universe. Laplace adopted it, and Sir William 
Jderschel further refined it. 

Herbert Spencer, by 1852,, seven years before the arrival of the 
UnptWjoj already accepted the “natural selection” idea 

Dy a reasomng Agassiz was hesitating and raising difficul¬ 
ties; ireviranus, a German naturalist and biologist (1776-1837), 
was araently proclaiming his adhesion to Spencer’s theory; Bates, 
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critic3.1 of the belief in the irnmutability of species wss 
slowly creeping into the house of orthodox scientific 

thought. 

Darwin was not the creator of the evolution theorv. 
Nor wras he its Moses. He was rather its Joshua. 
Moses saw the promised land from afar; Joshua led 
the children of Israel into it. The scientists before 
Darwin had only postulated the evolutionary theory; he 
demonstrated it. They had brought a cartload of evi¬ 
dence ; he brought a shipload. Specifically, what he did 
was to present a mass of evidence to prove (1) not onlv 
that evolution had taken place within each species but 
that higher species including man had themselves 
evolved from lower ones; and (2) that the process by 
which this evolution had taken place was natural selec- 


the English naturalist (1825-1892), saw it written on the wings of 
Brazilian butterflies; Alfred Russell Wallace had w'orked it cut 
in crude form on_ the Malayan Peninsula; Wallastcn in the 
Madeiras was pointing out the strange adaptation of 'the curious 
local smils and beetles. Von Buch, a Prussian geologist (1774- 
1853), in the Canaries was slowly coming to the conclusion that 
variety changed into permanent species. Lecoq, a French geologist 
(1802-1871), and Vcm Bear, a Russian embr>’’ologist (1792-1876), 
were arriving by botanical and embry’ologica! routes. Dean Her¬ 
bert, from profound horticuitural insight, maintained that kinds 
were^ only mere fixed “sports.” Patrick Matthew in a w’ork on 
Navil Timber pointed to “natural selection.” Robert Chambers sn 
1844 published his Vestiges of Creation. It m^as not an accident, 
but an incident, that Alfred Russell Waiiace should send a hastily 
written paper to Darwin advancing the same idea. Said Wallace, 
“Why should Darwin not have the credit! He worked twent} 
years, w^hile I hastily wrote mine in a wi'eek.” For a more detaile'i 
account see Darwin's own “Historical Sketch of the Progress of 
Opinion on the Origin of Species,” pp. xiii-xxvi, Sixth E^itiun 
of Origin of Species, 
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tion; that is, those forms survived and developed which 
were best fitted to win in the struggle for existence. 

How He Worked Out “The Origin." How Darwin 
came to adopt this theory and to labor upon it twenty 
years before he published it, he tells us in his autobiog¬ 
raphy and in the first chapter of the work. This ex¬ 
planation of the origin of species had occurred to him 
while on the voyage of the “Beagle.” On his return 
home he opened his first notebook on the subject in 
1837 on the assumption “that something might perhaps 
be made out on this question by patiently accumulating 
and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could possibly 
have any bearing upon it.” Without any theory at first 
he collected facts on a wholesale scale concerning 
domesticated animals and plants. He interviewed 
breeders and gardeners, read extensively, and digested 
hundreds of printed inquiries and articles. He soon 
perceived that when a breeder of stock wanted to breed 
up a certain kind of animal, he went about it by the 
process of selecting those individaul males and females 
which had the desired traits. The same held true for 
horticulturalists who wished to improve the varieties 
of apples or berries or plants of any kind. Everywhere 
the basic principle was selection. But how selection 
could be applied to organisms living in a state of nature 
without the intervening hand of man still remained a 
mystery. 

One day some fifteen months after he had begtm this 
inquiry, Darwin read Malthus’ Essay on the Principles 
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of Population. Malthiis held that population tends to 
increase faster than the means of subsistence, but is kept 
in bounds by a series of checks. It immediately oc¬ 
curred to Darwin that under these conditions those 
variations which would somehow’ pass or surmount the 
checks would tend to be preserved; the others would be 
destroyed. The result ultimately would be the forma¬ 
tion of a new species, just as surely as if an intelligent 
person such as a breeder or horticulturalist were con¬ 
sciously and deliberately setting out with that end in 
view. ^‘Here then I had at last got a theory by w’Mch 
to work; but I was so anxious to avoid prejudice, that 
I determined not for some time to write even the 
briefest sketch of it. In June 1842 I first allowed my¬ 
self the satisfaction of writing a very brief abstract 
of my theory in pencil in 35 pages; and this was en¬ 
larged during the summer of 1844 into one of 230 
pages.” ^ 

Once he had this key to the mystery of how some 
plants and animals had been selected for preservation 
and others rejected, he began to apply it to the enor¬ 
mous mass of data he had collected. His book is a 
record of that application. In the first chapter he tells 
of these twenty years of study saying, “I hope that I 
may be excused for entering on these i^rsonal details, 
as I give them to show that I have not been hasty in 
coming to a decision.” Had the critics who pounced 

* Francis Darwin, al., p. 68. 
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Upon the book controlled their own haste in similar 
fashion, they might have become less ridiculous in the 
eyes of succeeding generations. 

The first edition of 1,250 copies was sold out on the 
day of publication. It was translated into almost every 
European tongue. Darwin attributed its success—a 
remarkable one considering its solid character—^to his 
having long before written two condensed sketches and 
then a much longer manuscript which he in turn ab¬ 
stracted. By this means he was able “to select the 
more striking facts and conclusions.” 

Violent Opposition. But the successful sale of the 
book did not mean it was received with open-armed 
gratitude. On the contrary, it met with the most vio¬ 
lent objection and denunciation from theologians and 
scientists. Theologians felt that Darwin had taken 
away man’s soul and that his whole interpretation of 
life was unbiblical and irreligious. Bishop Wilberforce 
called Darwin a “flighty” person who endeavored “to 
prop up his utterly rotten fabric of guess and specu¬ 
lation.” He characterized the book as one which “con¬ 
tradicts the revealed relation of the creation to its 
Creator.” The protests of the clergy varied all the way 
from this comparatively dignified utterance of Wilber¬ 
force to that of an emotional revivalist, who exulted, 
“Darwin 1 There’s a man I have trounced a hundred 
times from my pulpit. Thank God I have never read 
a line he has written!” 

The orthodox scientists of the day were quite as 
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violent. ^ Thomas Huxley, recalling the reception of the 
book, said that the scientific supporters of ilr. Darwin's 
theorj' were “numerically extremely insignificant." 
Herschel declared that the book advorated “the ]aw*of 
higgledy-piggledjn” Owen and Agassiz denotmced it 
unsparingly. Scientists and religionists united in their 
attack on the ground that Darwin's theoiy of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence left everything to 
chance, robbed the universe of any design, and under¬ 
mined belief in divine intelligence. 

Yet the “numerically extremely insignificant” mi¬ 
nority were destined to increase in number. Huxley 
said that the book had the effect upon them of a “flash 
of light which to a man who has lost himself in a dark 
night suddenly reveals a road which, whether it takes 
him straight home or not, certainly goes his wa 3 ^” 

To aU the outpourings of “angry nonsense” from the 
majority of scientists and the “sanctimonious scold¬ 
ings” of the clergy Darwin offered a calm and kindly 
reception, spending many hours in tiydng to answer 
letters from all sorts of persons who raised questions 
and protests. He refused to become controversial. His 
attitude said in effect, “If you don’t like my explana¬ 
tion of all these facts, what better one can you offer?” 
But the critics found it much easier to curse Darwin 
than to answer that question. 

His Religion. Since the objections to Darwin’s theory 
came so largely on religious grounds, his own religious 
beliefs were eagerly sought He was reticent in speiing 
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‘Ibid., p. 276. 
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Although Darwin could give no comfort to those who 
wanted their owm religious problems enlightened, they 
could not deny his rugged honesty, his utter sincerity-, 
and his gentle courtesy. These, after all, are not the 
least virtues which religion cultivates. 

When he went on board the “Beagle” at the age of 
twenty-two, he was quite orthodox and found himself 
heartily laughed at by several officers because he quoted 
the Bible as an unanswerable authority\ But as his 
investigations proceeded he came to see that the Old 
Testament was no more to be trusted as a book of 
science than the sacred books of the Hindus. Further 
reflection led him to give up his belief in the miracles 
in the New Testament, at least so far as these miracles 
represented a breaking of the law-s of nature. A God 
who would not abide by the laws he himself had made 
was not worthy of worship. Darwin did not deny the 
existence of God. He simply held that if there" is a 
God he must be law' abiding, and therefore miracles as 
a divine breaking of law were not credible. 

His belief in the orthodox doctrines of the church 
he gave up slowly and reluctantly. In his autobiog¬ 
raphy, written in 1876, he says that the belief in im¬ 
mortality and that of a First Cause still appealed to 
him, although they were in the realm of mysteiy. 

With respect to immortality, nothing shows me [so 
clearly] how strong and almost instinctive a belief it is, 
as the consideration of the view' now- held by most 
physicists, namely, that the sun with all the planets wiU 
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in time grow too cold for life, unless indeed some great 
body dashes into the sun, and thus gives it fresh life. 
Believing as I do that man in the distant future will be 
a far more perfect creature than he now is, it is an 
intolerable thought that he and all other sentient beings 
are doomed to complete annihilation after such long- 
continued slow progress. To those who fully admit 
the immortality of the human soul, the destruction of 
our world will not appear so dreadful. 

Another source of conviction in the existence of 
God, connected with the reason, and not with the feel¬ 
ings impresses me as having much more weight, ihis 
follows from the extreme difficulty or rather impossi¬ 
bility of conceiving this immense and wonderful um- 
verse, including man with his capacity of looking far 
backwards and far into futurity, as the resffit of blind 
chance or necessity. When thus reflecting I feel com¬ 
pelled to look at a First Cause having an intelhgent 
mind in some degree analogous to that of man; and 1 
deserve to be called a Theist. This conclusion was 
strong in my mind about the time, as far as I can re¬ 
member, when I wrote the Origin of Species; and it is 
since that time that it has very gradually, with many 
fluctuations, become weaker. But then arises ffie doubt, 
can the mind of man, which has, as I fully behev^ been 
developed from a mind as low as that possessed by the 
lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such grand 
conclusions? 

I cannot pretend to throw the least light on such 
abstruse problems. The mystery of the beginning of 
all things is insoluble by us; and I for one must be con¬ 
tent to remain an Agnostic.® 


• J6W., p. 282. 
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Darwin was not an orthodox Christian, but that is 
far from saying that he was irreligious. He was first 
of all a seeker after truth; and the greatest of all reh- 
rious teachers said, ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” A German phrenolo^st 
once declared that Darwin had a bump of reverence big 
enough for ten priests. His reverence was not for 
creeds or churches; it was reverence for facts—but it 
was still reverence. Before facts be stood humble and 
uncovered. His kindness and his generosity^ to friends 
enemies, and strangers; his patience under critiasm, ^d 
his uncomplaining endurance of pain—surely thesj like 
his honesty and his sincerity, are the fruits of Ae re¬ 
ligious life. And by its fruits religion, hke everything 

else in life, must ultimately be judged. 

Punishment or Sacrifice? We have spoken of the loss 
of his health and of his faith. In the course o m 
he lost also his appreciation of music and 
beauty. The older theologians used to cite^s loss^f 
his aesthetic taste as the punishment of (^. It ^ 
nothing of the sort. It was the sacnfice of a i^ who 
had gifen up his all to the concentrated study of natural 

history. He szys : 

My mind seems to have 

that part of the brain alone. ^ jnore 
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not, I suppose, have thus suiFered; and if I had to live 
my life again, I would have made a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied 
would have been kept active through use. The loss of 
these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature.'^ 

And so we come to the end of the life of the man who 
was probably the greatest scientist England ever pro¬ 
duced and certainly the one more violently attacked than 
any other of his generation. He was an old man when 
he wrote the lines just quoted and not far from his 
death in 1882. His health was gone. His aesthetic 
tastes were atrophied. Some of those who were dearest 
to him had already passed on. Most of his scientific 
friends had turned against him; and he was being as¬ 
sailed in three-fourths of the pulpits of England, Eu¬ 
rope, and America. But he had started a revolution in 
biological science. He had turned the stream of the 
world’s thought into new channels. 

Sources of His Power. The power by which Dar¬ 
win accomplished his revolution in thought was no 
supernatural force. It was the power which had come 
to him out of a long line of ancestors disciplined to 
scientific research; out of a home which continued that 
tradition and surroimded him with an atmosphere of 
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culture; out of a childhood interest in bugs and birds 
and dogs; out of a five-year concentrated study of that 
interest on the voyage of the “Beagle”; out of a culti¬ 
vated habit of budgeting every hour of his time; out of 
a studied practice of making friendships with men he 
respected and looked up to; out of a developed capacity 
for observation and for amassing and analyzing data 
and criticizing his results over and over again, publish¬ 
ing them only when he felt sure of their accuracy; and 
finally out of a refinement of spirit by whicih he had 
learned to prize honesty above agreement and truth 
above orthodoxy. 

His critics charged him with robbing life of its pur¬ 
pose. He found in it a new and vaster meaning. ^ At 
the close of his Origin of Species he wrote these lines 
which seem to be the calm conclusion of his own spirit 
standing humbly and reverently before Mother Nature 
and reflecting upon her laws of natural selection winch 
he had discovered: 


Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and 
death, the most exalted object wHch we are rabble oi 
conceiving, namely, the production of the highCT ^- 
mals, directly follows. There is gr^de^ in tins viot 
of life, with its several powers, having been csngmally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or mto one; 
and that, wWlst this planet has gone cydmg on accord¬ 
ing to the fixed law of gravity, from ^ simple a ^ 
ginning endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have been, and are being, evolved- 
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